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A Soliloquy for Lent 


O dreams of mine, your end was dire awaking! 
What tears and sorrows bore ye in your train! 
Shattered its hopes, a broken heart is aching, 


Nor lives the man to heal my bitter pain. 


Trusting I placed my heart on friendship’s altar, 
And friendship’s hand did cause that heart to bleed; 
What wonder then to try again I falter, 


And but for strength to struggle on I plead? 


False idols only, not ideals, have crumbled: 
Such things I loved, I know, were clay and dust. 
Too many falls have my proud spirit humbled; 


Chastened at last, in God I put my trust. 


Still shall I hope and still keep fervent praying, 
One day to rise above earth’s sordid dross. 
No more my feet from Calvary shall straying 


Stubborn refuse with love to bear my cross. 


Dear Lord, for me Thy Sacred Heart is crying: 
“Father, forgive: they know not what they do!” 
See Thou my tears,—hear Thou my saddened sighing: 
I have been false,—O help me to be true. 
—M. J. R., C.Ss.R. 
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Father Tim Casey 


MARY ELLEN’S FORTUNE 
C. D. McEnniry, C.Ss.R. 


“Mary Ellen! Mary Ellen! Come down wid ye at wanst. The 
priesht is here. He want to see you. Let you hurry now, an’ not 
keep his Reverence waiting. Mary Ellen!” 


A grumbling response faintly heard from the upper story told that 
the summons had taken effect, and finally a sulky young lady came 
shambling down the stairs. 

As a matter of fact, Father Casey had expressed no wish to see 
her, had not even mentioned her name, unless perhaps in a casual, 
“How’s Mary Ellen?” Hence this maternal mendacity warned him 
that sundry domestic troubles wanted ironing out with himself as 
official ironer. 

“Sphake to that one, your Reverence,” said the mother. “’Tis a 
heartbreak she is wid her goin’s an.” 

Mary Ellen sidled along the wall, came to the dresser, and stood 
leaning against it, half bashful and half defiant, waiting to be “spoken 
to.” The poor priest was as ill at ease as the culprit. He could scarce 
imagine circumstances more unfavorable for the success of his paternal 
admonitions than to have the subject of them thus formally presented 
for correction. Yet how often he found parents blundering into that 
same unfortunate mistake. To make matters worse, another difficulty 
presented itself at the very outset. To call the girl, “Mary Ellen,” 
would estrange her still more, for she despised that “old-fashioned” 
name, but to address her according to her own modernized version, 
“Elena Marie,” would provoke an onslaught from her mother. He 
decided to compromise on simple “Mary.” 

“What dreadful crimes have you been perpetrating now, Mary, that 
your mother must call on me to help scold you?” 

“She doesn’t need any help,” retorted the girl. 

“But what have you been doing or saying?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Nothing, sez she! Nothing! Thrue for you, miss. You do 
nothing, but lave all the wur-rk to your poor old mother. You say 
nothing: whin you are not lying in your bed or reading a trashy novel 
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or thraipsing hither and yon wid that other scatther-brain av a Stella, 
you are here in the house dreaming an’ sulking an’ moping wid no 
more to say to your own family than if they were strangers an’ 
furriners.” 

“She never wants me to have any fun, and she is always prying 
into my secrets, and when I am suffering or—or—disappointed, she is 
so hard and unsympathetic, and she scolds and scolds—” Here the 
storm broke. The priest had seen it coming, terrified. How he dreaded 
a woman in tears. 


Mary Ellen fairly shook with sobs. Even Mrs. Lally wiped away 
a furtive tear as she wrought violently amid the pots and pans to make 
a show of insensibility and indifference. 

“I have always found Mary a good child,” said the priest. “If 
she has been somewhat undutiful of late, she is sorry for it now. Don’t 
scold her any more and see what a comfort she will be to you for the 
future.” 

He was instantly repaid by Mary Ellen’s look of gratitude. 

“Mary,” he said, introducing a new subject to relieve the strain, 
“I have a number of those small linens for the chalice; when you 
finish those I gave you to hem, I should be pleased if you would take 
some more.” 


The girl blushed for the way she had dillydallied over this trifling 
task. 


“Y’m sorry. I will have them ready tomorrow. Stella will help 
me.” 


“Yourself an’ Stella were working at them all the afternoon over 
at her house yesterday, an’ they are not finished yet?” cried Mrs. 
Lally. 

“We—er—Stella wanted to do some shopping.” 

“What did she buy?” 

“She did not buy anything—just looking at hats and things.” 

Since Mrs. Lally stepped out of the room at that moment, Father 
Casey took advantage of the opportunity to say: 


“Hats and things? Yes, Mary, and among the ‘things’ was a for- 
tune teller down on Broad Street.” 


‘Maybe we did pass that way,” she equivocated, “and some busy- 


body saw us and straightway jumped at the conclusion that we had 
been having our fortune told.” 
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‘“‘And a very safe jump it would be, my lady, seeing you had been 
there the month before and again the month before that, and she laid 
her plans smooth and lovely to bring you to her again next month.” 

“Father, how did you find that out?” 

“A more pertinent question is: How did the old fraud find out 
that you two foolish dupes were ready to bring her the money you ill 
can spare in order to hear her ramble about a tall young man, a light 
haired rival, a long journey, and all such stereotyped rot?” 


“There was nothing stereotyped in what she said to me,” returned 
Mary Ellen. “Everything she told me about the past was exactly 
true.” 

“As if anybody could not make a guess, and read at once in your 
face whether or not it was true.” 

“But she does not guess. She has made a scientific study of phre- 
nology and palmistry.” 

“Phrenology,” sniffed the priest. “Pity you haven’t half the sense 
of the Irishman who said: ‘Ye can feel the bumps on my head an’ 
tell me what kind of a man I am, is it? I’d more ready to believe 
ye an’ ye said ye could feel the bumps on my head an’ tell me the 
kind of a woman my wife is, begor.’ And as for palmistry—looking 
at your hands—if she would look at your mother’s calloused and toil- 
worn hands, she could tell you some truths that would not be so much 
to your liking.” 

“But, Father, you yourself said one day that the formation of the 
skull and the lines on the palm may tell something of a person’s 
character.” 

“They may,’ 


’ 


assented the priest, “but at the same time it is abso- 
lutely certain they cannot tell what you or anybody else is going to do 
the next minute, let alone a year from now.” 

“Well, if she understood my character so well, she could give me 
good advice; she did, too.” 

“What advice do you want from the likes of her?” 

Mary Ellen, thus pressed through self-defense into an admission 
she had had no intention of making, replied: 

“Well, Tom and I had a falling out and—and I just felt like killing 
myself.” 

“So that is the way you act. You will confide nothing to your own 
mother, yet you will go and tell all your most intimate secrets to this 
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old hag who makes her living by deceiving the feeble minded. You 
are a Catholic girl; you are blessed with every opportunity for sane, 
helpful advice. You have a sensible mother who has studied your 
character from infancy and understands it better than any palm reader. 
You have your Confessor who—at least, if you are honest with him— 
understands your soul and can tell you what is best for its eternal 
interests. You reject these safe guides and follow a malicious stranger 
who will lead you to destruction.” 

“Father, you are mistaken in her. She is kind and sympathetic. 
Never once has she told me to do anything wrong.” 


“Of course she has not told you to do anything clearly and openly 
wrong. She is no such dunce. She will not drive away her best 
customers. Nevertheless she has fostered your vanity, your selfishness, 
your disobedience, your sentimentality, your morbid curiosity about 
secret and future things. That is one reason why you have become 
so disagreeable, making those about you anxious and unhappy, instead 
of being, as you should be, the light, joy, and sunshine of the home.” 

“Why, Father, you are as bad as mamma, making such a fuss about 
a foolish little thing like going to a fortune teller.” 

“Do you call mortal sin a little thing?” 

“But that is not a mortal sin.” 


“It certainly is. Didn’t you study your catechism? Does not the 
catechism say plainly that to consult fortune tellers is a mortal sin?” 

“T don’t see why the Church forbids us to consult fortune tellers.” 

“Tt is not merely the Church that forbids it. God forbids it; nature 
forbids it.” 

“Why is that, Father? There is no great harm in consulting a 
fortune teller.” 

“My child, there is great harm in attributing to a creature qualities 
that belong to God alone. That is idolatry. That is denying that God 
is God.” 

“T am sure we never so much as dreamed of doing anything like 
that.” 

“Never dreamed of doing it? You did it; you are doing it right 
now. Look here; you have a free will; your boy friend has a free 
will. Tell me, who knows what you or he will freely decide to do 
tomorrow or next month or next year?” 

“Nobody.” 
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“God knows, for God knows everything. His knowledge is bound- 
less, infinite, for He is infinite. The future is as clear to Him as the 
past. With Him there is no such thing as yesterday and tomorrow, 
all is one eternal present. Therefore God, and God alone, can tell 
your future free acts, or Tom’s future free acts, or anybody’s future 
free acts. You go to this old hag; she tells you whom you are going 
to marry, when he is going to propose, what you are going to do. 
You swallow it all. You think she knows the future. You attribute 
to this creature a quality which belongs to God alone. You commit a 
grievous sin against the first commandment.” 


“Why, Father, there is a priest out in California who knows the 
future. He tells when it is going to rain and everything. Surely he 
would not do that if it were such a great sin.” 


“My child,” returned the priest, “rain or anything of that kind 
is produced by natural causes. If anybody is skillful enough to know 
and observe these natural causes perfectly, he can foretell rains and 
storms with exactness. Thus far, nobody has been skillful enough for 
that. Good Father Ricard, the priest of whom you speak, has made 
great progress in this science, and so has been able to foretell the 
weather with a considerable degree of accuracy. On the other hand, 
future free acts, whether yours or mine or anybody else’s, do not 
depend on natural causes. They depend on our free will. Therefore 
they are known to God alone. When you believe some creature knows 
them, you are committing the sin of attributing to a creature a quality 
which belongs to God alone.” 

“Oh, we didn’t believe her,” explained the girl. 

“Why, then, did you ask her to tell you the future?” 

“We just wanted to see what she would say.” 


“Tf you do not believe her, why that constant sneaking suspicion 
that some of her predictions are about to come true? If you do not 
believe her, why mope about day dreaming and wondering whether 
the tall, dark young man who will make a declaration of love to you, 
is Tom—whether Evelyn is the blonde woman who will cross your 
path ?” 

“T am going to quit believing anything they tell me.” Mary Ellen 
was triumphant over her discovery. “Then it will be no harm to con- 
sult fortune tellers, will it?” 


“If you honestly quit believing anything they tell you, there will 
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no longer be any interest in consulting fortune tellers. Therefore, you 
will not do it.” 

“T know what you mean, Father. You mean that I shall go on 
believing, even when I say I don’t. But suppose it is an honest-to- 
goodness fact: I don’t believe a thing they say. It would be no sin 
to consult fortune tellers then, would it?” 

“Even then it is a sin.” 

“Not a mortal sin.” 

“Yes, even a mortal sin.” 

“But why? You don’t believe what she says; you are not attrib- 
uting to a creature a quality which belongs to God alone.” 


“But you are encouraging a creature in wickedly pretending that 
she has this quality. You are helping someone to live by fraud—or, 
for all you know, by deviltry. You are giving scandal to others who 
may be led by your example to consult fortune tellers, and afterwards 
believe them, for many a one begins in sport and ends in belief.” 

Mary Ellen reflected a moment, then looking up with a malicious 
twinkle in her eye, she said poutingly : 

“It looks like you want to go and condemn things just because 
we do them. When you priests do them yourselves, it is all right. 
You had a fortune teller at the bazaar last fall. And several times 
when the assistant called at our house in the evening, he told our for- 
tunes with a deck of cards.” 


“Mary Ellen!” Father Casey gave full value to the old-fashioned 
name. “You have sense enough to see the world of difference between 
that and real fortune telling. When old lady Flannagan pretends to 
tell your fortune at the bazaar or when Father James pretends to read 
the future from a pack of cards, you know very well it is all a joke 
from beginning to end.” 

“But if I fully believed my fortune would come true, then I would 
commit a sin just the same as in real fortune telling, wouldn’t I?” 

“Certainly—unless your stupidity would excuse you,” said Father 
Casey. 


“We must not trust every word and every impulse, but cautiously 
and patiently weigh the matter according to the Will of God.” 


Evil is more readily spoken of another than good! 
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And Now They Whisper Saint 


Chap. IV. IN THE ROAR OF THE THUNDERING FALLS 
C.Ss.R. 


“Wide was his parish not contracted close 

In streets, but here and there a straggling house; 
Yet still he was at hand without request, 

To serve the sick, to succour the distressed.”—Dryden. 


Of course you never heard of it. But pluck up, man! No one is 
holding that against you. Who has heard of it, anyhow? There are 
the railroaders to be sure, and the map-makers, and the census takers— 
but they are discreet and can keep a professional secret. As for the 
rest of men, why they are quite unaware the world is favored with 
such a place. Given a U. S. map of almost window-shade dimensions, 
eyesight that never put a penny into an optician’s pocket, and perse- 
verance enough to make King Bruce’s spider look like a quitter—then 
you might find it. It will lurk—a mere dot—on the line between 
Buffalo and Niagara Falls. It will look like a fly on a telegraph wire. 
It will be written in pin-point letters. It will read “Williamsville.” 

But then maps are broadminded nowadays and connive at intru- 
sions. Ninety years ago no map with a proper sense of its dignity 
would have tolerated the wild acres and huddled houses that called 
itself Williamsville. This hamlet was Father Neumann’s first assign- 
ment. A little doubtfully he asked for the Church. A little doubt- 
fully they showed it. It had no steeple. Steeple! It had no roof, 
no floor! And then they told him. It was the best church in his 
parish—and his parish rolled for two hundred miles about. What 
St. Peter’s is to Rome and St. Patrick’s to New York—this roofless, 
floorless structure was to the neighboring countryside. The cathedral. 
The architectural gem. But the people were enthusiastic. They would 
save; they would sacrifice; they would make it a real church. 


Take a long breath and think of it. A parish of 200 miles! Not 
ordained a week and pastor of a little kingdom! No wonder they 
sing the glory of America’s pioneer missionaries! No wonder the 
Church and the Priesthood are proud of them! Two hundred miles 
may not sound much; you can say it in a fraction of a second; on a 
map or in a measurement-table it looks decidedly insignificant. But 
if you wish to conceive an undying hatred for maps and tables, sling 
your pack over your shoulder, take staff in hand and start to plod 
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those 200 miles. Unless you are a being cast in a rare mold, before 
the twentieth mile has passed under your blistered feet, you will be 
skimming the road for any visible conveyance—even the plebeian 
product ascribed—or alleged—to Mr. Ford. And then and there you 
make yourself a solemn promise that hereafter you will pronounce 
the word “mile” more slowly, will linger on it feelingly, will give it the 
respectful emphasis due to a word that unfolds a vista of 5,280 feet. 


And now, if we flash on the title, will you let your Paramount 
Imagination grind off a few hundred feet of mental movies? Picture 
a little priest with vestments, sacred vessels, book, altarstone, etc., 
strapped to his back, a stout stick cut by the roadside in his hand, 
trudging along muddy roads, or roads banked high with snow. Show 
him climbing brambly hillsides, picking his way across oozy marshes, 
groping through dark forests, traveling miles between the smoke of 
log-cabins. Try to portray how limp he was in the scorching days 
of summer, how numb in the icy winter. How frequently he fainted 
under the beating rays of a merciless sun; and how often he must have 
dragged fiimself half-frozen into a parishioner’s shanty. 


A sick-call often meant a day’s journey—and when he reached the 
place, hungry and exhausted, it was a question who had the greater 
claim to attention—priest or patient. Once his limbs ached worse than 
ever before; his bleeding feet burned like fiery needles. Overwhelm- 
ing wearness. Groping. Reeling. Blackness. Presently dim forms 
came gliding from ambush. Indians! A roving band of redskins. 
They stalk cautiously toward him. What! the black robe! Silently 
their knives go back into their sheaths. The black-robed person is 
sacred. Out on the ground they spread a buffalo robe, tenderly place 
the helpless priest upon it, lift the stretcher, and start away at a long 
tireless lope for Father Neumann’s hut. Their strong bronze arms 
never bore a more precious burden. 


After that a friend, prompted by sheer humanity, offered Father 
Neumann a horse for his longer journeys. This steed presents a 
smiling page in an otherwise melancholy narrative. Today he would 
be as little inclined to move as the Rock of Gibraltar; tomorrow you 
would think he had an electric battery in every hoof. To the end 
he remained unconvinced that reins were anything more than soothing 
straps gently slapping his neck to shoo off bothersome flies. Such a 
mount were a match for a Cossack—and Father Neumann was em- 
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phatically no Cossack. His most enthusiastic biographer cannot, with- 
out straining relations with history, claim for him any grace in the 
saddle. In fact, a hero-worshipping biographer would be inclined to 
avert his eyes from Father Neumann’s equestrian career; would not 
so much as let the slightest hint of a stirrup creep into his pages. 


If any romantic reader is representing Father Neumann as the 
type of horseman common to “the great open spaces where men 
(strange to say) are men”—the kind of rider who clanks out of his 
ranch-house with jangling rowels, leaps like a flash into the saddle, 
doffs his smart, wide-brimmed sombrero, and clatters away in a pic- 
turesque whirl of yellow dust—well, said reader’s imagination has 
broken its tether and is browsing on unhistorical ground. For one 
thing, we know that Father Neumann was no grenadier in stature; 
and for another, we have it from contemporaries that before he could 
clamber upon his mount he had to coax the perverse beast to the 
nearest log or fence or other improvised stepping-stone. Once he 
abstractedly set his foot in the wrong stirrup. The horse, just as 
abstractedly, started away. In alarm Father Neumann flung himself 
into the saddle—to find himself, to his own chagrin and to the merri- 
ment of all onlookers, mounted with his face gazing dumbfoundedly 
on the horse’s tail! This might have been the last line of our story 
and the tale might have been published with no other moral than a 
warning to absent-minded equestrians, had not a pair of workmen 
succeeded in arresting the eager steed and restoring its blushing rider 
to a more dignified posture. 


More than likely you will never see an equestrian statue of Father 
Neumann. If you do, you can wager the family jewels that it was 
never raised by a botanical society. The “why not” involves the tragedy 
of a singular blossom that once sprouted serenely from the center 
of a New York marsh. Neumann, you must know, was deeply skilled 
in botanical lore. For months he had searched for a certain very rare 
specimen. Failure. One more flower “born to blush unseen!” And 
then the happy day! Jogging along the narrow path. The swamp. 
The coveted blossom smiling from its midst! It takes but a moment 
to dismount, to pick his way over the spongy ground, to pluck the 
flower, to return—a triumphant Eureka singing in his heart. Now he 
must store his treasure in the saddlebag. Careful, for it is frail. But 
wait. Just one look; one little look. Ah! What a curious corolla! 
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And such dainty stamens! And—click! The sharp snap of closing 
teeth; a leisurely swallow; a neigh of deep content—and the botanical 
world had lost a treasure and a thrill at a single gulp. 


In a Munich museum you may still behold the famous Neumann 
Collection. The guide is very obliging. For a trifling consideration he 
will point out to you and describe each specimen. But there is one 
specimen missing; only the label is there. Here the guide is accustomed 
to cough slightly and hurry on. He does not know why the specimen 
is lacking. But you are wiser. You smile at the professional cough. 
You tell him the tale of the four-footed Vandal whose unscientific eye 
discerned in the rarest of specimens only the genus “food.” The guide 
thanks you. He need cough no more. 


Still, these charmingly human anecdotes of Father Neumann are 
but twinkling stars scattered here and there against a sombre sky; 
playful whitecaps sporting on the surface of a deep, deep sea. Pleasant 
tales, perhaps, and revealing the human in the Saint; but to discover 
the Saint in the human we must look elsewhere. Must sweep another 
quarter of the firmament. Must see Father Neumann as he traversed 
his vast parish day in, day out. In spring, soaked to the skin by the 
heavy rains. In summer, baked by the burning heat. In winter, 
frozen to the saddle, one stiff hand holding the reins, the other pressed 
against the pyx in his bosom. Every Sunday there were two Masses 
to be said—often in spots twenty miles apart. To the hut in the forest 
that served as a Church the faithful would come from miles and miles 
around—every nationality garbed in every costume and riding in every 
sort of conveyance. There were strapping Irishmen that walked from 


_ afar and thought nothing of it as long as the old pipe clenched in their 


teeth kept drawing. There were small dark Frenchmen that came gal- 
loping in on mounts of every description and some that defied descrip- 
tion. But most of all there were the Germans—whole red-cheeked 
families of them that came rolling in on creaking, rickety wagons. 
Rarely will you find so cosmopolitan a congregation. And you and I, 
had we knelt there in the last rough pew, and had we seen these chil- 
dren of many nations bowing down in universal adoration before the 
Elevated Host—might have found ourselves face to face with a start- 
ling fulfillment of those words of Christ: “And I, if I be lifted up 
from the earth, will draw all things to Myself.” 


Confessions. Mass. Sunday School. Then into the saddle for a 
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couple of hours; and confessions, Mass, Sunday School again. On 
week days his sphere of activity widened. Williamsville’s educational 
aspirations—if such there were—had not even reached “the little red 
schoolhouse” stage. Then came Father Neumann and his scholastic 
ideals. He wasn’t enthusiastic over the “little” element, and was rather 
indifferent about the “red”; but when it came to the “schoolhouse,” he 
was settled. That must be. So he built it. And taught the scholars 
himself. Introducing pigtails and freckles to the intricacies of bat 
and cat and rat is as good as the next thing to keep away ennui when 
one has only a little two-hundred mile parish to care for. 

In that region and at that time doctors were just a bit more plentiful 
than emperors. So Father Neumann devoted his spare time (his 
biographers say he had spare time—and they are honorable men) to 
the study of medicine and became physician in attendance to every 
soul—or rather every body—in his parish. But then we cannot linger 
on trifles. 

Did someone ask where he lived? In a tiny wooden box of a house 
—the abode of poverty itself. Even a Florida Real Estate Agent 
would scruple to advertise it as a comfortable dwelling. As to his 
food, Father Neumann ate what his parishioners gave him to eat. 
Perhaps once a week you saw a ribbon of smoke curling from his 
chimney, indicating that he was conceding himself a cooked meal. 
Of course, people noticed. And people protested. They usually do. 
The little man in the worn cassock merely smiled, and assured them 
that bread and butter and cheese made a very tasty meal—yes, very 
tasty. Aren’t you glad he didn’t frown, and beat his breast, and mutter 
something about taming the flesh? It’s a strange thing—(or after all, is 
it strange?)—but the man that mortifies himself and smiles while he 
mortifies is the man we catch ourselves imitating. A repellant and 
funereal face is no more an invitation to sanctity than a barbed wire 
fence is an entreaty to enter an orchard. 

Suppose you combed that whole belt of woodland. You stoop into 
every squalid cabin. You watch families eating on the floor. See 
the dying pass away on a bed of moss. Sick at heart, you tap at the 
shanty-door of the priest who cares for the whole wild region. You 
see him, you see his hovel—and then you admit with a sigh that the 
pastor of the poor is himself the poorest of the poor. Not a cent in 


his pocket. Not an extra garment in his closet. Not tomorrow’s loaf 
in his larder. 
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When we hear that at this period he who was so often in dire 
straits for the bare necessaries of life, solemnly took a vow of poverty, 
our first impulse is to smile. As if any vow of poverty could make 
him poorer than he was! But our smile dies ere it is fully born—and 
we are touched to think of the thoroughness of the man. Father 
Neumann was guarding against the future. The poverty-stricken wil- 
derness might not always be his sphere. Prosperity might smile on 
him. Tomorrow might take him by the hand and lead him to a wealthy 
parish. He was taking no chances. Come what would, he was deter- 
mined all his days to be poor—out of love for the Poor Master he 
followed, the Christ that was “born in another man’s stable,” buried 
in a stranger’s tomb, and all His life had not whereon to lay His 
Head. So Neumann took up his crucifix, gazed on it lovingly, kissed 
it passionately, and pledged himself to perpetual poverty. Money, 
after all, was excess baggage to a man scaling the heights of heaven. 
Never should the glitter of gold blind him to the cold reality of the 
goldless hereafter; nor its clink drown out the Voice of Him who 
said: “Blessed are the poor in spirit.” 


Perhaps you are wondering how his flock looked on Father Neu- 
mann. Was he universally revered as a saint? Did the holiness in 
him come gleaming forth through his simple deeds, like sunbeams 
fringing a cloud? Did he move among his people a being of venera- 
tion? In the main, yes. Still, there were those who did not reverence 
him at all. There was that drunken drover who lived in a neighbor- 
hood where a colt did not mean a young horse. “You cursed priest, 
I'll shoot you dead!” A long, blue-steel revolver slid from its holster. 
The priest didn’t run. He didn’t shout for help. And no shout rang 
out as he pursued his quiet way. A little gun-pulling and a deal of 
bravado never yet made a saint pick up his heels and fly from duty. 
No one holds his life so cheap as a man whose heart is in heaven. 


So he was threatened with a revolver. Pelted with stones. Show- 
ered with mud. Then the snake coiled for its killing lunge. They 
struck at his honor, his reputation, his chastity—that chastity stainless 
as the perennial snows of Alpine peaks, and towering like them beyond 
the puny reach of envious man. There are some eyes that can see a 
coal mine even in a glacier. Heaven must have smiled at the honor- 
able assembly of parishioners who solemnly convene in an ill-smelling 
tavern; gravely declare themselves a judicial body; imperiously sum- 
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mon the maligned pastor, and robed in assumed authority, magis- 
terially sit in judgment upon him. (Why the hearing was held in a 
tavern; whether the leaders expected the jury to function better in 
their natural environment; whether they vaguely felt that every court 
room ought to have some sort of “bar”—on these interesting points, 
history is silent. Perhaps it has been gagged.) At the end of the 
mockery, Father Neumann rose, swept the judges with a withering 
smile, and walked out without a word. So this was the reward for 
spending himself for his people! This, the thanksgiving for burying 
himself in the wilderness! This, the gratitude for arduous days and 
sleepless nights and long sick calls in wind and rain and snow! Well, 
no matter. Christ came to save the world and the world crucified Him. 
Did Neumann expect to be crowned? 


The Apostle of Niagara Falls—so they call him today; because 
there, pioneering in that rugged Niagara country, blazing the trail of 
the cross, Father Neumann spent his first four priestly years. Has 
the thoughtful reader pondered who it is that buries himself in these 
wild woodlands? It is, “one of the most learned men in the United 
States.” It is, “one who had few equals in this or any country.” It 
is one who, had he wished, could have stood out among ecclesiastics 
as his own Niagara stands out among waterfalls—a spectacle to men. 
Had he wished, but he did not wish. If you seek a picture of Father 
Neumann, pass by the roaring Falls, the proud, noisy, blustering won- 
der, forever parading its lordly grandeur before the public eye. Go 
down beneath the swirling waters; down to the depths. A turbine. 
Seldom noticed, rarely discussed, never exploited. Unseen, unheard, 
unappreciated. But working, working—always working; working 
tremendously. Illuminating the shop windows of Buffalo. Driving the 
street cars of Syracuse. Sending its power even into Canada. 

There you have it—the true picture of Father Neumann—the 
turbine, hiding while it toils and toiling while it hides. Still there is 
a difference, this difference. Somewhere there is an electric bulb and 
men can lay their finger upon it and tell you it is the last the turbine 
lights. They can point to a wheel and assure you it is the very last 
the turbine turns. 

But the light that Father Neumann poured into darkened souls, 


and the energy he infused into lagging ones—what man will set the 
boundary to these? 


(To be Continued) 
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The Student Abroad 


IN THE LEVANT 
J. W. Brennan, C.Ss.R. 


Someone has said that travel is the best educator. There is much 
truth in the saying. Books, even the best of them; pictures, even the 
most perfectly made, are but lifeless representations after all. And if 
education means something more than the absorbing of information 
contained in printed pages, if its significance reaches out beyond the 
mere acquiring of mathematical formulae, if, in fine, it means the 
development of character in ourselves and of better understanding of 
our fellow-man and of a more complete realization of the divine Provi- 
dence that guides and shelters both of us, then experience proves the 
saying to be almost an axiom. 


The first day out from Naples saw the beginning of the new educa- 
tion. While the magnificent panorama of the bay of Naples lay before 
us in the late afternoon glow, there was little attempt made to discover 
who were to be our fellow passengers. One could only linger at the 
stern and gaze at the picturesque scene, a scene that has no superior for 
beauty in the world. San Martino and its ancient fortress of St. Elmo 
to the left, the hills of Naples ahead, and majestic Vesuvius tp the 
right. Pink tinted clouds hovering in the deep blue formed odd com- 
panions for the broken gusts of black smoke hanging like a mourning 
veil above the jagged crater of the volcano. In the waters of the bay 
was the usual mass of ocean shipping with small boats dashing hither 
and thither to liven up the scene, and by way of variety, a line of 
destroyers advanced in slow dignity up the bay dipping their colors 
in salute to some authority or other as they passed. But our steamer 
was speedy and the sublime view soon lay dim on the horizon. Majes- 
tic Capri, lovely Ischia, and timid little Nisida next raised their island 
forms then passed from view. In a moment like that it is hard to 
understand how anyone who has really visited Italy, really learned 
to appreciate Italy, can leave it without at least a tiny tug at the heart. 
The sun sank in a last blaze of glory and an inexorable twilight placed 
a cover on the scene. 


Then we received one of our first lessons of the Orient. For 
national lines are disregarded when “the other half” begins to travel. 
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Among our fellow passengers we discovered English, French, Italians, 
Greeks, Turks, Armenians, Mexicans, Spanish, Americans from North 
and South America, and to complete the representation, there were 
Chinese in the crew. Even Africa was represented, for there was one 
good-natured darky who looked like a good old Uncle Tom from dear 
old N’Yawleens. From the viewpoint of religion, the diversity was 
almost as great. Catholics from the Latin and Armenian rites, schis- 
matic Greeks and Armenians, and the Musselman predominated. And 
owing to the fact that there was a Mexican pilgrimage on board en 
route for the Holy Land, and fourteen priests, thirteen of them belong- 
ing to the seventh annual caravan of the Biblical Institute of Rome, 
also setting out for the land of Our Lord, Catholic services were the 
order of the day. In fact, for about three hours every morning, the 
ship was a floating chapel. To add interest, if one were alert in the 
early morning, he would see the devout Turks come out on deck, spread 
their prayer carpets, take off their shoes, and with great care, turn 
themselves in the general direction of Mecca and go through their 
prostrations and their prayers just as exactly as if they were in a 
mosque. 


Night brought more surprises. Organization is not developed in 
this part of the world to the degree to which we are accustomed in 
America. And when we finally were settled in our cabins, we found 
that our reservations had been mere formalities. The Student, for 
instance, found that he was to take an advanced course in the exigencies 
of Oriental travel for he had for roommates a Greek and a Turk. 
But the sea was so calm and the night so beautiful, that all the party 
remained on deck and whiled away the time singing Italian hymns 
we knew and old Neapolitan songs. Finally some of the priests de- 
cided to try their cabin. They did. They went, they saw and they 
were overcome. Hurrying back to the deck, they reported in awe- 
struck tones that their room was a zoological garden. And in mingled 
Spanish and Italian, they enumerated the various insects they had seen 
promenading around the cabin walls. It made an imposing, not to say, 
interesting list. Fortunately the night was warm, so that sleeping in 
deck chairs brought no bad after-effects. Before this trip was over, 
however, the reverend professors making up the caravan learned how 
to sleep any time, in anything, in any place and with whatever insect 
companions chance might bring. Travel is an educator! 
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Morning brought relief and distraction. By the time the masses 
were finished, the sun was shining full across the mountain tops of 
Calabria, striking the precipitous shores of Sicily with a fusilade of 
gold. Etna, crowned with a heavy veil of cloud and mist, was just 
discernible, and Stromboli, majestic in its solitude, lay too far off 
the course to be more than merely located. Day was well advanced 
when the prow of the steamer turned into the straits of Messina and 
began to plough through the tumultuous waters between Scylla and 
Charybdis. One can easily understand the fear that possessed ancient 
mariners when they had to steer their frail craft through this channel 
and the foundation for the old proverb. “To escape Scylla but fall 
into Charybdis.” It was difficult to believe that the beautiful cobalt 
waters off the Mediterranean could be guilty of holding such treachery 
hidden beneath their smiling waves. On our return journey through 
this same passage two months later, an English pilot, returning from 
duty in Egyptian waters, remarked: “’Ere’s where they'll ’ave to 
watch the bloomin’ wheel! They can break a rudder ’ere!” 


Here, too, one realizes the value of modern invention. With the 
latest powerful binoculars, the traveler was able to study the mag- 
nificent shores of Sicily with their picturesque towns and their ruined 
castles of mediaeval and of Roman times, while the steamer proceeded 
on its way. And therein comes a jolt to the imagination and another 
lesson in the education of travel. Fed on the sensational and much 
exaggerated data offered by modern journalism, the first impression 
of Sicily is of a gigantic hospice for bandits. That the idea is partly 
true was demonstrated by recalling the then late news of the achieve- 
ment of the Fascist party in Sicily when a commandant acting on 
orders from headquarters, took the entire bandit colony captive with- 
out losing aman. This gang had terrorized the island for over a gen- 
eration and had supplied America with its notorious Black Hand. 
But apart from that, Sicily is the possessor of some of the most beau- 
tiful spots and some of the most picturesque specimens of Greek and 
Roman architecture to be found in the world. Some of them can be 
seen from the ship. 


Again the plunging prow swings eastward and the last gray out- 
lines of Italy’s rugged southern coast sinks below the horizon. But 
there is no monotonous gazing at the open sea. For the dinner gong 
sounds. And the smiling, debonnair maitre d’hotel bows his oddly 
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assorted family to the dining-hall. Aided by a calm sea, the delicate 
French cuisine achieved unexpected results. And the equally famous 
French red wine gave no small help. To the solitary American Stu- 
dent, it was amusing to hear the Babel of tongues. With the exception 
of a small group—the family of a missionary en route to India—the 
languages spoken were nearly everything but English. And the Stu- 
dent after the first shock, mentally and heartily thanked the professors 
who with pedagogical hammer and tongs had managed to force a few 
languages into his cranium. 


Wireless bulletins posted each day gave brief outlines of political 
conditions in Europe and particularly in Greece. On that account 
there was an extra thrill to be gotten out of watching the grim head- 
lands of southern Greece loom above the horizon. Gaunt and bare in 
the distance, they made a striking contrast to the calm blue of the sea. 
Still within the historical limits of Europe, they formed the threshold 
to a land of mystery. Memories of all we had heard or read of the tu- 
multuous centuries past, of the days of Spartan fortitude and Athenian 
culture, of the parade of the nations in combat, of the modern decline 
and the latest post-bellum renaissance with the very recent crisis end- 
ing in the pursuit and capture of the dictator Pangalos, formed the 
chief topics of conversation and musing as the steamer rounded the 
last of the promontories and began to follow the coast of the main- 
land to its destination, the Piraeus, the seaport of Athens. It is one 
thing to recite a history lesson passably well in a classroom, quite 
another to face the setting itself with all its concrete details and keep 
them in order. And so the guide books were brought out from their 
hiding places in the luggage and the rest of the evening passed in 
poring over their very condensed contents. Fortunate the traveler 
who had prepared properly for the trip by reading and studying care- 
fully of the lands he was to visit. More fortunate still he who had 
done something more than merely pass examinations in the days when 
knowledge of these classic lands was the material he had to study. 
For the late cramming of the tourist is about as productive of practical 
results as cramming ever is: rated in mathematical terms it would 
amount to minus zero. ; 


There were more day dreamings over the rail when the morning 
light showed the historic landmarks known to us through the illustra- 
tions in our histories. Two destroyers at anchor in the harbor were 
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the only reminders of the stormy days that were just passed. But 
the first exclamations of awe at our introduction to the regions where 
modern is a term comparatively unknown were rudely disturbed and 
another lesson under the tutelage of travel was about to begin. I 
doubt whether there is anything more annoying among all the annoy- 
ing details that contribute to the difficulties of travel than that of the 
supervision of visas. Such red tape; such painstaking study; one 
wonders sometimes whether the officials ever learned to read. But it 
has to be done. And virtue is made of necessity and patience practiced 
in a heroic degree. But what a relief it is to receive the passport 
again and escape from the now stuffy chamber, perhaps a social hall 
on the steamer at other times and well ventilated but now much over- 
crowded, and begin the negotiations for a boat to take one ashore. 
And what a thrill there is in the final stepping ashore after the days 
at sea, a thrill which is augmented to the nth degree by the realization 
that this is Greece, the land of Demosthenes and Homer, the land 
consecrated by the personal ministrations of the great proto-missioner 
St. Paul. 


Time is always precious during such a visit, so automobiles were 
requisitioned at so much per, and the moderately long journey was 
quickly made to the capital, Athens. There the first view was a dis- 
appointment. Our histories had misled us. The only thing Athenian 
about the city we first entered were the signs above the stores and 
shops. Those were Greek, with a vengeance. In some cities later on 
we were to find double signs, one in the language of the place, and 
another either in French or English. We found no such assistance 
here. So for the first time, we learned that the classic Greek we had 
studied at the cost of so much midnight oil and so many headaches 
in the days gone by, would have to be relied on if we were to get to 
any place. Fortunately one of the drivers knew a little Italian, and 
the proprietor himself from whom we had engaged the cars was a 
first-class linguist. 


The important thing in every short visit of this kind is to reach the 
place you want to visit as soon as possible. So without much ado, 
our program was handed to the proprietor and we were off. The 
famous Museum with its antique treasures recovered during the vari- 
ous excavations on historic sites took the rest of the morning. Lunch 
then in a very fine restaurant, the American member of the group 
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acting as interpreter because the proprietor spoke English better than 
any other of the modern tongues. And this in Athens! Then the 
best of all, our much dreamed of visit to the ancient section of Athens, 
the Acropolis with its adjacent ruins. Arriving at the summit of the 
hill, all modern Athens lay spread out before us. What contrasts. 
In Rome, one must search for the ruins; even the great Forum is hid 
in a valley. Here in Athens, the case is reversed. The ruins crown 
the highest hill. Thanks to careful scientific reconstruction, the noble 
Parthenon, the graceful temple of Victory, the equally beautiful 
Erechtheion and the rest of the historic structures that have helped 
to make this spot the historic showplace of the scientific world are to 
be seen almost as they were in the days of their original splendor. 
Then a short distance from the Acropolis, on a flat, irregular eminence, 
stands the Areopagus. Here we lingered, for here were the memories 
most interesting to us. For here St. Paul with all the eloquence and 
the fervor of a zealous missionary, a missionary who had received 
his vocation and his doctrine directly from the very Christ he had 
persecuted, had met the Greek philosophers and engaged them in public 
dispute. 


How his voice must have rung out over the assembled heads, “Ye 
men of Athens, I perceive that in all things ye are too superstitious. 
For passing by and seeing your idols I found an altar also on which 
was written, ‘To the unknown God.’ That, therefore, which you un- 
knowing worship, that I preach to you.” And when it was all over, 
some left scoffing and others decided to consider what he had told 
them more at leisure, and others received his doctrine, among them, 
Denis the Areopagite, and a woman named Damaris. 


What a surprise those staid old Stoics of the Areopagus would 
have got had they been permitted to glance ahead about nineteen cen- 
turies and see a group of priests, followers of Paul, gathered together 
in the places they had occupied, discussing their own scepticism. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of this section of Athens, at 
least I found it so, is not the Acropolis with its architectural master- 
pieces, but the ruins clinging to the eastern side of the hill. Two 
amphitheaters, almost complete in spite of the ravages of centuries, 
together with a host of minor points of interest, keep the visitor more 
than occupied for the scanty time at his disposal. It was a hot day, 
too, and all of the traveling here had to be done on foot. After 
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spending several hours studying various ruins, making notes, etc., we 
noticed a little restaurant far down one slope. It was nearing sun- 
down, and the time for departure to the steamer was getting near. 
So the motion was made and carried unanimously to retire in a body 
to the restaurant and see what our classical Greek would do for us 
in the way of getting something to drink. A few minutes later, we 
assembled under the few trees in front of the little shop, and the pro- 
prietor was astonishingly alert in understanding the request for beer. 
So in the shadow of the glory of ancient Greece, and with the thirst 
of four hours of clambering around in the broiling sun as a stimulant, 
we drank the prosperity and the future glory of the Acropolis in 
glasses of ice-cold beer. From this time on through the rest of the 
entire journey, we drank water only when we knew the source. Health 
is one of the most important requirements for a successful trip of this 
kind, and the water of the Eastern cities for the most part is usually 
doubtful in quality. 

The people here were poor, very poor. Prices nevertheless were 
very reasonable though the chance to get the best of ignorant travelers 
was never better. To figure the money required almost an expert in 
mathematics. The government had changed the value of the paper 
money in a rather unique fashion. A bill for 100 Leptas would have 
the end cut off, showing only one numeral 100: the size of the bill 
being about three-fourths of the original. The value was in reality 
seventy-five Leptas. A fifty Lepta bill, treated in the same fashion, 
had the value of 37.50; and so on. One had to read fifty and think 
thirty-seven and a half. To increase the interest, the poor proprietor 
did not know how to add very well, so we had to give him assistance 
lest he cheat himself. 

Back to the boat, then, in the last hours of the day; once more 
the small boats out to the steamer, and nightfall found us steaming 
southeast from Piraeus, this time bound across the Aegean, the watery 
frontier of Europe. Swinging around a point in the harbor we were 
able to see the ruins we had visited clearly outlined against the west- 
ern sky. No wonder the Persians of old thrilled at the prospect of 
conquering this beautiful country: no wonder the Greek poets were 
inspired to write their undying epics and lyrics No wonder, too, that 
the Greek heroes of old fought to the end to save their country from 
the eastern invader. It is a land to be proud of. But where the nation 
that today calls itself Greek will end up, this writer finds it hard to say. 
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Classic Euboea faded out of view in the twilight, the sea became 
rough, and we knew that we were out in the Aegean headed for the 
Dardanelles. 


Since the temperature had been gradually getting warmer as we 
drew nearer the Levant, I had taken care to draw an upper berth so 
as to be near a window. This night on the way to Constantinople, 
while enjoying the breeze that came in from the sea, I heard sounds 
that made the chills first creep then race up and down my spine. 

The heat forbade sleep; every creak of the timbers of the ship, 
every moment of the machinery in motion in the hold, every dull sound 
on deck echoed and reechoed in the room with a clarity that was dis- 
tracting. Then midnight—and quiet. But no sleep. Suddenly through 
the open window came the sounds mentioned ; something like the vain 
efforts of a broken, weak-winded clarionet, or the voices of an army 
of mice, or what I suppose is the famous wail of the Banshee that is 
heard over the Irish meadows and hills when there is a death in the 
vicinity. It rose and fell in irregular cadences. Below in the berths, 
my two colleagues had begun a bass duet which forbade their hearing 
any untoward sounds. They were asleep; no doubt about it. The 
wail died away, then began again but with new voices perceptible. 
When the first shock had disappeared and the hair that had stood 
on end had settled back on the pillow, I listened carefully. There 
was some muffled conversation immediately outside my window, then 
a renewal of the weird midnight serenade. At last the truth of the 
affair dawned upon me; our Chinese crew, inspired perhaps by the 
glorious full moon now casting its streams of silver over the dancing 
sea, were engaged in singing some of their native songs! Sheer 
fatigue was the sandman and sleep finally came. 


Word had been passed that we were to arrive at Gallipoli in the 
morning. When morning came and the Masses were over, we gathered 
on deck to see the spot, perhaps the saddest memorial of the World 
War. But we had passed it after dawn and were already well into 
the strait called the Dardanelles—the Hellespont of old. 


A little introspection would disclose interesting reactions in the 
beholder as the steamer passes at moderate speed through that famous 
channel with its bleak borders of irregular wasteland. Here for cen- 
turies has been the natural frontier between the Orient and Europe. 
Here the oriental crossed with his hordes when lusting for the posses- 
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sion of the treasures of European Greece, he essayed to capture that 
country and met his Salamis and his Thermopylae. Here the European 
in turn crossed when led by the military genius of the youthful Alex- 
ander, he carried the standards of western civilization through the 
length and breadth of the then known East. Here, too, the Roman 
had come when his spirit of conquest inspired him to follow in the foot- 
steps of the Greek Alexander. Here, too, the new Roman, Constantine, 
had set up his capital of the known world, when at the zenith of his 
power, he knew no earthly superior. 


And after Saladin the Great, here had been the center of power 
of the Moslem rule, a cruel regime that held the Near East in a grip 
of steel till the upheaval of the World War wrested its power away. 
Bleak, irregular shores, miles of them, as I remember them. But 
what masked batteries, what arsenals lay hid beneath their surface? 
Gallipoli told the tale. The proudest ships of the great British navy 
could effect nothing; and thousands of crosses on that grim hillside 
mark the place where Irish, English and French soldiers were sac- 
rificed in what was perhaps the most grewsome fiasco of the great war. 


Near me as I stood studying the shore with binoculars were some 
officers of the French foreign legion, returning to Syria from leave 
of absence in France. They, too, silently, grimly studied those shores. 
They borrowed my more powerful glasses to get a better view till an 
intervening hillock put an end to all possibility of seeing the famous 
battle ground. In short, staccato phrases, they give utterance to their 
feeling. Brave men, these of the Foreign Legion, but human; and 
Gallipoli was inhuman. 

The Sea of Marmora with its vast expanse gave a new topic to 
the musings. And all turn their attention ahead to the East in ex- 
pectation. For Constantinople was next. But travel teaches another 
lesson. Geography as studied in the classroom is one thing; geography 
as studied in travel another. It takes several hours to negotiate the 
distance indicated on the map by a mere tiny indentation. But fortune 
is with us. The afternoon sun is well up in the western sky behind us 
as the first minarets of Constantine’s capital rise above the horizon. 


Blue sea, blue sky, and fairy turrets spread across the farthest line of 
vision—the prospects are enchanting. 


“Inquire not who may have said a thing, but consider what is said.” 
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The Oil Can of Peter Bobovitch 
J. R. Metvin, C.Ss.R. 


Twenty years have caused many changes in the mines and steel 
mills. Nobody realized this more than Father Killea, pastor of Penn- 
ton, who had returned to his native diocese and his native town after 
an absence of twoscore years as Lector of Theology in the University. 


Time was when Father Killea, then just plain Tim Killea, had 
known the steel mills from the close association engendered by his 
carrying of the dinner-pail and wearing of the hob-nails in the bloom- 
ing mill. Those were the days of battling brawn. A newcomer to 
the mill found his place or had it made for him by dint of his fists, 
though teeth and feet were by no means barred, in the battles which 
enlivened the lulls in toil occasioned by the half hour allotted to them 
for devouring the contents of the tin buckets working men in those 
days carried. The first day in the mill the newcomer, willingly or 
unwillingly, was pitted against the weakest fighter among the Ameri- 
cans working there; the next day, if he survived the first encounter, 
he was elected to fight a still better man; and thus the process con- 
tinued till the tyro met his match. After that he took orders from 
those who could best him in fair fight and gave orders to those who 
could not. Tim Killea had the right to give orders, if he so cared, 
according to this code, to every man in the blooming mill. 


Tim had earned his place as leader not by a succession of fights 
but by one short, but hard-fought battle on the day he entered the 
mill. His honest old dad had known from boyhood of the custom of 
the mills, and he warned Tim what was awaiting him. 


“The only advice I’d give ye, Tim, bye,” said the old man, “is to 
rayvarse the orjinary process. Don’t let them pick yer min for ye. 
If yer High School eddication has done aught for ye, ye should know 
how to fight by now. So the first day ye are in the mill, find out the 
best man there and before he knows there’s a fight due, wade into him 
and do yer bist. Ye’d betther mate him the furst day and save a lot 
of other fights. For if sooner or layter ye don’t have to mate and 


lick the bist man there, ye are no fit son fer the daddy ye are named 
after, praises be!” 


“And will the fight be clean, Dad?” Tim had inquired. 
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“That’s as ye make it,” the wise old man replied. “Land the first 
punch and land it hard. After that kape yer chin down and yer fishts 
up and he’ll break his hands on yer shkull.” 


Tim had dutifully followed this parental advice and had come 
forth from the combat the best American in his class in the mill. 
There were classes in the mill; sharply divided classes. Old men fought 
old men; middle-aged men fought men of their own age; and the 
youngsters were limited to youngsters. All the recognized fighting 
took place among “Americans.” And by “Americans” was meant 
every man not a “Hunky.” Americans did not fight with the Hunkies ; 
they simply kept a wholesome fear in the foreigners by whatever 
means or whatever weapon served the purpose. And if one American 
proved insufficient to handle an obstreperous Hunky, his mates were 
willing and eager to help him. For, you see, the Hunkies had been 
brought over to do the dirty work of the mills and hence had to be 
inspired with a healthy respect for his more noble fellow-workers, 
“The Americans.” Since the Hunkies were only too apt to wield a 
wicked knife when an argument started, crowbars and hammers or 
“what you have,” were not barred when an American had a difficulty 
with a foreigner. The Hunkies had come as strike-breakers on their 
first advent to this country, and that put them forever outside the 


classification of human beings so far as the American steel-workers 
were concerned. 


Tim Killea had revolted against this treatment of the Hunkies 
and had done his best to see to it that they were not persecuted unduly. 
The other Americans had laughed at him, but Tim serenely predicted 
that with half decent treatment the steel mill would prove for the 
Hunkies not a mere melting-pot, but a refining crucible, to make them 
the equal of any other good American. Tim’s zeal for the Hunkies 
had been in no way lessened by the fact that he owed his vocation to 
the priesthood to the Hunky-priest of Pennton. It happened in the 
days before autos were so common, that a Hunky workman had been 
badly injured. Tim had run post-haste and brought the priest to his 
side. The priest arrived before the ambulance, because in the days 
before the Workman’s Compensation Acts had been made Federal 
Laws, steel companies showed no undue haste in sending out ambu- 
lances at night to carry injured Hunkies to the hospital, always over- 
crowded. Tim had knelt reverently while the priest ministered to the 
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injured foreigner. He showed himself anxious to assist in every way 
possible and had risked suspension or discharge by insisting on seeing 
the Hunky-priest to his door. On the way homeward the good priest 
had said in his broken English: “Young mans, you work wrong place. 
You no made for steel mill. You ought work for God; be priest like 
me!” Tim claimed that started him thinking and resulted, two years 
later, in his abandoning the mill for college and the Seminary. 


Now, after twenty-odd years, Tim had returned as Father Killea 
to exercise his sacred ministry in the town wherein he had once labored 
as a steel worker. He found his prophecy regarding the Hunkies 
more than realized. A Hunky-miner was hailed as welter-weight 
champion of the world; two Slovak workers were in the front rank of 
contenders for lightweight and heavyweight pugilistic honors. Hunky 
ball-players were in the big leagues; the son of a Hunky was the 
nation’s most brilliant quarterback. Hunky business men controlled 
much of the real estate and most of the money in Pennton. Hunkies 
were most dreaded as strike-leaders by the mill owners. And Ameri- 
can girls were no longer considered as having disgraced their families 
because they married Hunkies. In fact, so far as the younger gen- 
eration was concerned, the very name “Hunky” was forgotten and 
Father Tim found a large percentage of his parishioners and school 
children to be possessed of Polish, Slovak, Bulgar and Magyar names; 
yet, all were full fledged, upstanding, clear-minded and clean-hearted 
Americans. 

However, among the older men of the town, Father Tim was still 
remembered as the first American steel worker to stand by the Hunky 
working men. Hence he was received with open arms and taken to 
their hearts as an old-time friend. 


It did not take the shrewd Irish priest long to realize that while 
the people of the mills had advanced and changed for the better in 
many ways, conditions, in some respects outwardly changed, had not 
improved a whole lot. The Pennco Steel Company still ruled the 
town with iron hand and owned the steel workers in body and mind 
if not in soul. Men did what the Pennco wanted and thought as the 
Pennco wished, or else the individuals were ousted if they dared to 
differ, or the works shut down if the men as a whole were at fault. 
Good laws had been passed which did away with company-owned 
houses, or prevented the corporation from evicting tenants in time of 
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strike merely because said tenants were strikers. The Company large- 
heartedly turned the houses over to the workers to purchase for their 
very own, but made sure that the burden of debt could not be lifted 
for a long time, nor could the burden be shifted by turning the prop- 
erty over to someone else and leaving Pennton. Formerly men had 
been compelled to deal in the “company store” either owned by the 
company outright or else leased as a privilege. The company-store 
extended unlimited credit, so long as the men were employed in the 
mine or the mill. But, if they dared to strike the company-store 
refused credit. The credit extended during times of no work, or even 
when the plants were working to full capacity, was deducted in whole 
or in part by arrangement with the steel men from the workers’ wages, 
before said wages were handed to them. The law had stopped this 
system, but the steel men still tell the workers where they shall deal. 
Formerly the men paid a big premium out of their weekly wages into a 
mutual insurance company and so working men paid working men for 
being killed or injured in the company’s employ. The law then merci- 
fully and justly instituted the Workman’s Compensation Acts which 
are good or bad or indifferent. Only then did Steel Corporations begin 
to teach “Safety First” and “First Aid” and install devices to insure 
protection for life and limb of their men. Of course, safety-first and 
first-aid instruction were given on the men’s time; because you can’t 
shut down a Bessemer or a Blooming Mill or Rail Mill while a pro- 
fessor teaches these sciences. Cafeterias cut down the time every man 
must have to eat and put no mean profit into the coffers of the com- 
pany besides. Of course, the corporation doesn’t mingle in politics; 
but the wise workman knows the way the company wants him to vote 
and follows instructions blindly. Bread and butter seem more neces- 
sary to him than Civic Progress. Besides, the Pennco Civic Club and 
the Rotary and the Pennco Mutual Welfare League looked out for 
such things. Woe to the man who dare speak or act in such a manner 
as to lay himself open to the suspicion that he placed the workman’s 
welfare above corporation interests. He was summarily dismissed or 
soon learned that he had gone just as high as he could ever hope to 
go in that mill. In fact, the secret police system of some of our modern 
corporations could put to shame the British or Russian spy systems 
in their palmiest days. 


All these things and a lot more Father Killea learned in short 
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order and guided himself accordingly. Naturally his sympathies were 
all with the workingman, but it doesn’t do for a mill-town pastor to 
show his sympathy too openly, much less to express it too boldly. 
Surely, the company believes in religion and fosters it among the men, 
but priests are supposed to know or to learn that strikes are never 
justified ; that the company is always right ; and that the men are always 
wrong. There was a Pennsylvania Bishop who did great things for 
religion and for the workingman, through the Legislature in which 
he was a power. That is, until he spoke out boldly and told the miners 
of his diocese that they were worse than slaves and advised them 
to strike and stay on strike until they obtained what simple justice 
demanded; and that he, their Bishop, would help them if he had to 
sell his mitre and ring. The men won an overwhelming victory; 
but the Bishop found his advice in legal and civic matters thenceforth 
strongly resented. 

More pregnant with threat to Father Killea had been the case of 
a neighboring pastor who had supported his men on strike because 
he knew they were right and had encouraged them just when the power 
of the company had broken the spirit of the strike. The men won; 
thanks to the courage inspired in them by the good priest’s advice. 
He was pastor of a National Church. The company, six months after 


the strike, suddenly decided to employ no more men of that nationality 
and to get rid of those previously employed. In six months the good 
priest found himself without a parish for the simple reason that he 
had no parishioners. Ah, yes, the mill-town pastor has to be a diplomat 
or else find, perhaps to his dismay, that his church is to suffer the fate 
of others that have gone before. It is not unknown in Pennsylvania 
for a church to be sold at public auction. 


But Father Tim Killea was nobody’s fool. He soon made the men 
understand, without expressing his sentiments in words, that he was 
their friend—first, last and all the time. And the Pennco Steel officials, 
while they resented his attitude, could make no complaint because he 
gave no cause for offense by word or deed. Hence, they thought 
diplomacy the better role and lavished favors on him. They had to be 
ostensibly his friends because he wouldn’t allow them to be his enemies. 

The men were delighted, and none of them more so than the for- 
merly despised Hunkies. 


That, during all the time they had been outcasts of the mill, the 
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Hunkies had been thinking deeply and thinking rightly and still con- 
tinued their habits of deep and correct thinking long after their status 
had been improved, was evidenced by the shrewd sayings of more 
than one of them. Chief of these was Peter Bobovitch, who had been 
among the first arrivals in Pennton. 

“You all same mebbe too smart for big bosses in Pennco,” said 
Peter shrewdly to Father Tim. “But all same watch de step. Dey 
know you works mills once. Pretty quick mebbe come strike. Den 
look out.” 

“Thanks for the kind words, Peter,” said Father Tim, “but I 
won’t open my mouth.” 

“Me know dat orright,” replied Peter, “but you mebbe no verstay 
(understand) how Pennco no stop at talk. No can break your heart, 
mebbe break your head!” 

“Oh they won’t go so far as to use physical violence against a 
priest, Peter,” said Father Tim. “They wouldn’t dare do that.” 


“Dey do anytink dey dam please,” said Peter emphatically, albeit 
profanely. ‘Peebles no catch on; Company do it all right. You know 
how company fixem big men who make troubles in strike. How come 
Pat Kernan get droonk and fall under train, huh? Evverybody know 


Pat Kernan, him never get droonk in whole life, by golly. Somebody 
hit Pat on head—pour wisky on clothes—put bottle in pocket den 
trow body on railroad track.” 

“Nonsense, Peter,” said the priest laughing. “That’s a wild dream. 
Pat slipped, that’s all, and met a sad fate, poor fellow!” 


“Now you talk nonsense, Fadder Tim,” said Peter shaking his 
head sadly. “You no tell somebody, I tell you something, by golly!” 

“Go ahead, Peter,” said the priest. 

“Hungarian mans do same ting what happen Pat to State Cop. 
Before Pat ketch him, Pat get killed,” said Peter solemnly. 

“What?” ejaculated Father Killea. “You don’t mean to tell me 
that your people deliberately killed a State constable in that way?” 

“No killum,” said Peter laughing. “Simply get him fired—him 
lose job rideaway queeck.” 

“Why and how was it done?” inquired the priest 

“Oh dat fellow, him too fresh,” said Peter. “Him mean like 
snake. Too much yellow to make trubble for American mans, he all 
time make trubble for Hunkies. Him think Hunkies now all same 
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like twenty year ago. Hey, Fadder, you remember time when Pete 
got droonk and American fellows goin trow Pete in coolink tank—you 
stop em, huh?” 

“No, I haven’t forgotten, Peter. But go ahead with your story.” 

“By golly, I never forget dat, you bet. Some day mebbe I pay 
you back.” 

“Oh forget it,” said Father Tim; “you paid me back by stopping 
getting drunk and by going to Church like a good Catholic.” 

“Oh yes,” grinned Peter. “Me dam goot Catlic now. Give Slavish 
priest two dollar evry mont. No get droonk no more eider, Fadder. 
Oh sure, I drink plenty moonshine—but him goot shtuff. I make him 
myself—‘“‘sleebovice” Hungarian mans call moonshine. Dot be Angleesh 
langvidge: ‘prune visky.’ ” 

“Say, Peter, are you trying to get me to make moonshine or are 
you going to tell me what happened to the State Policeman?” asked 
Father Tim. 

“Oh, me tell you orright,” grinned Peter. “Vell, dees State cop, 
him make plenty trubbles for Hungarian mans, for Italian mans, for 
Rooshun mans, fraid make trubble for American mans because Ameri- 
can mans bust him on snoot preddy dam queek. Hungarian mans got 
tin lizzie, cop arrest him speeding. Him get varrants; arres us for 
making sleebovice; evry Hungarian mans make good visky and dobre 
pivo—you know, Fadder, dot’s goot beer. Mebbe you like some. 
Pete, him bring you plendy.” 

“No, thanks. I don’t drink, and you know it, you old rascal,” said 
Father Tim. “Now, I understand this cop persecuted you for little 
violations of the laws and let the big fellows alone; and you decided 
to get even. But how did you do it?” 

“Easy, easy,” laughed Peter. “Me no do; fren of mine him do.” 

“T’'ll bet you had a hand in it,” said Father Tim. 

“Oh, you vershtay orright, Fadder. Pete Bobovitch, him no so 
dumb. Vell, Fadder, one night dees cop him chase beeg car filled mit 
Hungarian mans. Chase him along beeg road by shaft No. 2. Him 
get close. Dey turn car. Him get off road an hit tree—smash car!” 

“Was he hurt badly?” asked the priest anxiously. 


“No. Motorcycle she no goot. Him orright; only bump on head. 
Denn dose fellas, Hungarian mans, dey pour visky in him mout, visky 
on him clothes, put half quart visky in his pocket. Bimeby come 
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nudder cop: sajant—him come an find dees fella. Evvraboddy say him 
droonk. Him tell troot, but cops give him ha-ha. He get fired. All 
orright. Got nice cop now. Him like Hungarian mans; like leedle 
visky, too, on colt nights, but no get droonk.” 

“Well, Peter, you’re a character!” said Father Tim. “But take 
my advice and don’t meddle with the police. Stick to your oil can.” 

“Orright, Fadder. All same you look out for Pennco mans. Pete 
him tell you. Him fin’ oud ennyting.” 


“Thanks, Peter, I appreciate your interest,” said Father Tim. 
Now, lest from his broken English, the reader think Peter Bobo- 


vitch a moron, a word concerning Peter and his oil can will not be 
out of place. Pennton knew him familiarly as “Oil Can Peter Bobo- 
vitch.” The reason for the appellation was that Peter was seldom or 
never seen even on the streets without his oil can. Said oil can or its 
ancestor had been the cause both of the loss of Peter’s right hand and 
his rise to what was considered affluence among his fellows. Oiler 
was as high as a Hunky could rise in the old days in the mills and 
Pete had obtained that position by fidelity and long service. One day, 
whether it was due to too much “sleebovice” or to the fact that his 
buddy had failed to report for work that morning, and Peter was in 
consequence doing a twenty-four hour shift, Pete, who was oiling the 
cogs on a hydraulic hammer failed to take his oil can out in time. 
So can and hand were both ground by the cogs. With the compensa- 
tion allotted for the loss of his hand, Pete bought a home for himself 
and wife and his numerous brood of grown sons and daughters. They 
had insisted that he work no more in the mills. So Peter became a 
man of leisure. Then he turned his attention to perfecting an oil can 
that would not drag with it into the merciless cogs the hand of the 
unwary oiler, who allowed the can to become tangled in said cogs. 
Peter, alas, was not the only oiler who had been thus crippled. He 
had succeeded after much thought and much waste of good tin in 
evolving a can with the spout so arranged, that at a strong pull the 
spout would detach from the body of the can, yet be free from leaks 
when the can was in use. His invention was sold to the Pennco Steel 
and brought him two thousand dollars as a reward. Elated by suc- 
cess, Peter henceforth, thought of nothing but oil cans further im- 
proved. He had perfected one or the other devices, practical and 
impractical. However, he and his oil can had become a bore to all 
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who knew him, for he was willing, nay eager, to demonstrate his oil 
can to all comers. His can filled with oil, the black viscuous oil used 
in machines in the steel mills, was ready to prove at the slightest 
provocation, what Peter repeatedly asserted: “I got de finest oil can 
in whole worlt now. An some days I make me oil can what brink 
me million dollar. Gimme von look, meester, I show you.” Hence, 
his well-earned name of “Oil Can Peter Bobovitch.” 

Though Peter’s latest improved oil can was not destined to earn 
its owner a fortune, it did earn him entry to many places where a 
more sophisticated person would have been hindered from entrance. 
People regarded him as a harmless simpleton whose hobby was some- 
what of a bore. So, to General Offices and Machine Shop and Blast 
Furnaces Peter wandered whenever fancy willed, without either let or 
hindrance. But, if Peter’s tongue murdered the American language 
cruelly, his ears missed not a spoken word and his sharp eyes took 
in everything that was to be seen. His mind was far from being 
as dull as people thought, and his judgment was usually correct. 


Hence, when he came to Father Killea one day and asked, “Hey, 
Fadder, you know me ketchum strike preddy queek orright,” the good 
priest answered: “Yes, Peter, I think you are right. There is every 


sign of it. The men are driven to desperation by this new time-clock 
system which is most unfair.” 


“Sure, Fadder, you make right. But you no tell evryboddy what 
you tink, eh? You lie low, yes?” 

“Of course, I am not expressing opinions one way or the other,” 
said the priest. “That is a rule. But I can trust you, Peter, can I 
not?” 

“Oh sure, Fadder,” replied the man with a smile. “Me—you— 
vershtay each odder poody goot. But watcha step. Beeg Boss no like 
dot you here for’ strike. You too smart for dem.” 

“Well, what are they going to do about it?” asked the priest. “I 
refused their offer of five thousand dollars to take a trip to the Holy 
Land for my Jubilee this year.” 

“Me vershtay dat orright, Fadder. But look oud. Pete him tink 
bimeby dey try someting else.” 

The priest laughed at the warning. But Peter of the Oil Can was 
right. Threat after threat was delivered to the priest in the name of 
a certain cloaked and hooded organization. He ignored them all. 
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Then, one night an automobile drove up to his house, masked and 
hooded men entered and soon emerged with the priest bound and 
gagged. The housekeeper was left inside tied to a chair. When she 
had succeeded in freeing herself and summoned the State Police, the 
State Constabulary found Oil Can Peter Bobovitch lying senseless on 
the sidewalk in front of the Rectory. No sign of the priest was to 
be had, and the housekeeper was too shaken to tell a coherent story. 
So the cops turned to Peter. The latter was revived with some diffi- 
culty as he had evidently been struck a terrible blow on the head with 
some blunt instrument. When he regained his senses, Sergeant Peter 
Walsh, in command of the local detachment, said gently: 

“Peter, old boy, you got an awful wallop. But try tell us what 
happened, and we’ll hustle you to the hospital.” 

“Hungarian mans got him tick hett, orright,” smiled Peter dazedly. 
“Me—no horspital! Hurry oop, Segint! Ketchum fellas what steal 
em Fadder Tim!” 


“The housekeeper says the Kluxers took him away in a fast car,” 
said Sergeant Walsh. “It will go hard with them if this bunch of 
mine lay hands on them. But did you get the number or make of the 
car, Peter? And who hit you? And why?” 

“Pomalu—shlow—shlow,” said Peter. “Car—she got no noomer. 
Dat’s why I dink mebbe somedings wronk. But, hey Meester Segint, 
you got plenty motorcycles, yes? Ketchum Packard car, no?” 

“Yes,” said the officer, “I have plenty of motorcycles and they can 
overhaul a Packard all right. So that’s the make of car the Kluxers 
drove, eh?” 

“No Kluxers,” said Pete. “Me tink me know. Hey, Segint— 
you know em—Dick Steen, yes?” 

“The cop you Hunkies framed and had fired from the force, sure 
I know him.” 

“Well, Dick Steen, him driv-um car and soak Peter on head. Hey, 
you got cycle wid side-car, yes?” 

“Of course,” said the sergeant. 

“Well, then—Peter got dam big loomp on dome—but she no break. 
Make hoory oop. I ride in side-car—wit you—first in line—we ketchum 
fellas git Fadder Tim pooty queek orright.” 

“Hop to it, then, Peter, old boy,” said the sergeant, leading the 
way out of the house and signalling to his men to mount their cycles. 
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“T know you usually ‘vershtay’ what you talk about. But how you’re 
going to find them unless you know where they went, stumps me.” 


“Me no know—me follow. Go hett,” said Peter assuming com- 
mand. They mounted their motorcycles and Peter ordering the ser- 
geant to shine his searchlight on the road, led the party through high- 
road and byway, straight roads and devious paths, until they came 
to a lonely cabin on the shores of a lake reserved for fishing and bath- 
ing purposes by officials in the steel mills. In front of the cabin was 
parked a Packard limousine. 

“Go ahett,” said Peter laconically. “You ketchum fellas there. 
Me no like fight. All same I betcha five tollar. You make no arrest 
Meester Segint!” 

“Why not?” asked the sergeant angrily. “Do you think we are 
grafters?” 

“No sair,” smiled Peter. “You goot mans. But you no beeg boss. 
Hey, Meester Segint, please tell da Mickey Doogan an Riley an Kelly 
and Shea to knock da hell from out deesa fellas. You mind, Peter got 
what American mans him calls hunch.” 


“All right,” said the sergeant. “We'll do that to the Queen’s taste, 
no matter who is in there, if they have Father Tim.” 

The sergeant surrounded the house, and when their battering at 
the door went unheeded, they proceeded to batter it down. When they 
found Father Tim with hands bound, they followed Peter’s advice 
literally and administered a sound beating to all therein. But Peter 
proved a good prophet. No arrests were made and the captors were 
not klansmen. Just who they were and what were their sinister in- 
tentions we are not going to state. We promised Father Tim we 
wouldn’t. 

However, when Peter was asked how he obtained his knowledge 
he grinned and remarked: “Oil can she tell me evrytink. See Dick 
Steen talkum beeg Bossa—see car no noomer—watch preest-house— 
dat’s all. Follow car.” 


“But how on earth did you follow it on such a dark night?” de- 
manded the sergeant. 

“Oh,” said Peter dumbly, “Steen him knock me down. But me no 
lose sense rite away queek, so me stick-um oil can on mud-guard. Oil 
she leek on road—all de way. Easy to follow, huh? Now, dat oil can 
she wonderful.” But the sergeant had fled. 
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Catholic Anecdotes 


GREATER RICHES 





Levis W. Minford, “dean of New York sugar brokers,” disin- 
herited his daughter, Grace Minford, because she entered the Domini- 
can Monastery of Perpetual Adoration and became a nun under the 
name of Sister Mary Aloysius. 

On the death of her father, relatives and friends tried to persuade 
her to leave the convent, offering her her share of the $2,000,000 estate 
left by her father. The nun replied: 

“My heavenly Father is richer far than was my own father, and 
my reward shall be far greater. Why should I contest the will? The 
money will be of no use to me, while I know it will be of great use 
to my mother, sisters and brother. I could not use it, as my vow of 
voluntary poverty forever shuts me off from any but the necessities 
of life. 

“We have here food, clothing and shelter, which is all that is 
required, and if all the money in the world were willed to me I could 
have and wish for no more. My life is consecrated to God and the 
material things of the world do not interest me.” 

She thus relinquished all claim to her share of the money, declaring 
that she preferred to remain a nun! 


THE SERVANT 





This true story is contributed to the “Catholic Bulletin” (Dublin), 
by one who signs himself only “An Irish Doctor.” 

One winter afternoon a young lady belonging to a fashionable circle 
in Dublin, passed slowly through Grafton Street in her motor car. 
Her attention was arrested by the sight of a little, ragged, bare-footed 
boy, intently gazing through a window at a fascinating display of shoes 
in every shape and price and size. 

She stopped her car, made her way through the hurrying throng of 
pedestrians and watched him curiously for a moment, 
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“What are you doing here in this dreadful cold, my little man?” 
she asked him very, very gently. 

“T am asking Our Lord to give me a pair of shoes,” said the child. 

“Come with me, then,” she said, taking him by the hand, “and we'll 
see how He loves to make little boys happy.” 

She entered the shop, where she was well known, and asked the 
manager, to his great surprise, to procure for her a basin of warm 
water and a towel. She made the child sit down and kneeling before 
him, she washed and dried his half-frozen muddy feet with all the 
tenderness of a mother. 

Then she bought a pair of thick warm stockings and a pair of strong 
shoes and put them on the boy unaided, refusing with a smile the 
proffered assistance of the sympathetic manager. 

“Now, my little man,” she said gayly, “you ought to feel better. 
You'll say good-by to me, won’t you?” And she held out her hand. 

The boy looked at her stupefied. 

From the moment he had entered the shop not a word had escaped 
his lips, and he had remained as passive as if all that was happening 
were part of a wonderful dream. 

But now at the moment of parting he looked up into her face, his 
eyes full of tears, and asked her in a trembling voice: 

“Are you the Mother of Our Lord?” 

The girl was strangely stirred, and her face flushed and her voice 
was unsteady as, bending down, she kissed him on the forehead and 
whispered : 

“The Mother of Our Lord? O God help me, no! I am only her 
servant !” 

Then she passed swiftly into the darkness and he saw her no more. 
No more! But he never forgot. And the Mother of God remembered. 


“Tf we place our religious progress in our outward observances onl x 
our devotion will soon come to an end.”—a Kempis. 


“All perfection in this life is attended by some imperfection.” 
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ASH WEDNESDAY 








Dust thou art and unto dust thou shalt return! 

It is a solemn announcement with which Holy Church greets her 
children at the beginning of Lent. The Pope in the Vatican, the 
Bishop, the priest, the aged and the young all today wear the momentous 
reminder. It is one prophecy that will surely be fulfilled. 

It is the Church that tells us so often in the words of Holy Writ: 
“Rejoice, again I say rejoice.” It is the same mother that knows so 
well how to brighten our lives with ceremonies and understands so well 
the value and meaning of joy. 

It is, therefore, with no morbid purpose in view that she reminds 
us on Ash Wednesday of the grave. But with the full consciousness 
that our true joy depends not on our present enjoyment but on our 
fidelity to duty. And lest, in the hot pursuit of the prizes of this 
life, we lose sight of the greater prizes beyond, she shows us the drab 
portals of death. 

There we must lay aside all—except our deeds. These go with us 
through those gates—and will speak for us before the Judge. 

But wait! Let that procession pass by! It is Christ carrying His 
Cross for us. Follow Him. 

This is Lent. 


THINGS THAT COUNT 





In a questionnaire submitted recently to students of Villa Nova 
College, the following question was asked: 

“Who or what has exercised the most influence on your religious 
life?” 

Seventy-seven of 201 students ascribed the greatest influence to 
their mothers, or the nuns who taught them in their earlier schooling, 
or some girl friend, although this latter group totaled only fourteen. 

Twenty-eight more gave their parents and home as most influential 


in their religious lives, which would bring the feminine influence well 
over one-half. 
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Other answers included, “frequent Communion,” “companions,” 
“missions,” “priests,” “retreats,” and “good example.” 


The influence of fathers was given by only five. 


While admitting that it may be very difficult for a college lad to 
determine nicely and definitely just what influenced him most in his 
religious life, these replies are significant and well worth consideraton. 
They indicate, too, what influences should be brought to bear on the 
development of our youth. Incidentally, they make us ask, why the 
influence of fathers is so small? 


“CORRECT, DIGNIFIED, LOYAL, PATRIOTIC” 





These four commendatory adjectives were used by the New York 
World (a paper hitherto considered favorable to the Calles regime) 
to characterize the pronouncement of the Mexican as well as of the 
American Bishops regarding the persecution in Mexico. 

Speaking of the arrival of Bishop Diaz, of Tobasco, who came to 
New York as an exile from Mexico, the New York World declares 
in an editorial: 

“To those who have followed the authorized utterances of the 
Catholic Church in this country and Mexico, this statement by Bishop 
Diaz will not be news. He is saying what those qualified to speak 
for the Church have said ever since the religious controversy became 
acute. The position of the Catholic Church in the United States was 
announced in the earnest and noble pastoral of the Bishops in these 
words: 


“What, therefore, we have written is no call on the faithful here 
or elsewhere to purely human action. It is no interposition of our 
influence either as Bishops or as citizens to reach those who possess 
political power anywhere on earth, and least of all in our own country, 
to the end that they should intervene with armed force in the internal 
affairs of Mexico for the protection of the Church. 

“*The Bishops of Mexico have taken the same position. On 
August Io they made, in a statement to the Associated Press, the 
declaration that “if a situation should develop whereby Mexico would 
be faced with the prospect of an armed conflict with the United States 
or any other country, the Catholic Church would be found absolutely 
loyal to and supporting the government.” On August 22, in reply to 
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accusations by officials of the Calles government, they officially and 
flatly denied in a public statement that they wanted intervention.’ 

“Previous to that, two Catholic laymen, speaking in public debate, 
had made the same declarations. One of them, Rene Capistran Garza, 
said on August 3: ‘We want religious liberty, but before we ask for 
foreign intervention our tongues will fall into a thousand pieces.’ 
Another Catholic layman, Manuel Lasso, said on August 5: ‘We will 
be the first in case of necessity to offer our lives in defense of our 
country.’ This clear and unequivocal attitude of the Mexican Bishops 
and their flock has not changed since that time, even in the face of 
what reasonable men of all faiths will agree is a policy of extreme and 
fanatical repression. The attitude of the Catholic Hierarchy both in 
Mexico and in the United States is CORRECT, DIGNIFIED, LOYAL 
AND PATRIOTIC, and the admirable, the patient and the charitable 
bearing of Bishop Diaz not only confirms it but should set at rest once 
and for all the rumors circulated by men like Senator Heflin and his 
friends in the Ku Klux Klan.” 


CLASSIFYING THE PAROCHIAL SCHOOL 





A remarkable tribute to Catholic Education was paid by Charles 
O. Brown, Colorado state high school inspector for the University of 
Colorado, a non-Catholic, at the dedication ceremonies for the new 
parish high school at Walsenburg and the Silver Jubilee of the Rev. | 
J. B. Liciotti, pastor. | 

Mr. Brown, who on several occasions has publicly expressed his il 
admiration for the work of the Catholic high schools, took as his | 
subject, “Father Liciotti as an Educator,” and during the course of : 
his remarks related the following: { 

“A man who was a member of the Ku Klux Klan asked me not \ 
long ago what I thought of the Catholic high schools. As you are | 
aware, the Klan does not have much confidence in your schools. 
Knowing it is my duty to inspect high schools all over the State, this ; 
man inquired my opinion. 

“I told him that I knew of some superior schools in Colorado, and | 
that some Catholic schools are among them; that I know of many { 
average schools in Colorado, and some Catholic schools are among i 
them; and that I know of some inferior schools in Colorado—and NO 
Catholic schools are among them.” 
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ONE MOTHER’S WAY 





Writing in the Echo, C. L. Beattie gives us an idea of how one 
mother gained the confidence of her children—a confidence that is one 
of the best safeguards for growing boys and girls. 

“T don’t see how it is the members of your family tell you every- 
thing.” Mrs. Strong had been sitting on the veranda when Nell and 
George came in from play. “Of course, some children are like that; 
born that way, I suppose,” she continued. “My family never tell me a 
thing. Ever since they were tiny mites they have kept their own coun- 
sels. Of course, they are just like their father. He is so reserved.” 

“That night, after my grown-up son and daughter had come to my 
room to say good-night, and the house was still and dark, my mind 
raced back over the years of time when my children were little more 
than babes. For three years I was an invalid. I had to sit still and 
see the world go by and how I fretted for fear the children would grow 
away from me and would contract habits I could never break. Their 
father, too, was reserved and possibly that hurt me as much as my 
illness. I couldn’t go out and see the things he was seeing, or meet 
the people he was meeting. Every day we seemed a little further apart. 
One whole evening we never spoke a word though there was no estrange- 
ment. I made up my mind then, that so far as in me lay, my children 
should be taught to be frank and free and chatty, and that frankness 
should not mean gossip or tale-bearing. 

Every day when the children came in from school or play, I would 
ask them what pleasant things had happened while they were out. If 
unpleasant things were told, as they were bound to be occasionally, we 
passed them over as lightly as possible. If little playmates had been 
rough and rude, if teachers had not been quite appreciative, why that 
was a pity, but if Nell and George would try to be a little kinder and 
better there was not a doubt but things would improve. I tried to 
show them that it was always the one who did unkind or selfish things 
who really needed pity. It was he who was unhappy. And, of course, 
teachers could not always tell how much work went into a lesson. Chil- 
dren are usually fairly just and with a little help see both sides of a 
problem. 

Then we made a game of this telling. I was in it, too, and for the 
one who made the best record during the week there was a little prize. 
By and by they wanted “Daddy” added. I was a “doubting Thomas.” 
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Did I not remember our long evening without a word? I kept my 
doubts to myself, however, for which I was very thankful, because the 
plan worked. 

After the evening meal was over we chatted. These chats were 
stiff and formal at first, or so they seemed to me, but it was not long 
before we all looked forward eagerly to those few minutes “between 
the dark and the daylight.” It was the only time in the busy day when 
father and children met. Barriers were broken down. Possibly my 
husband would have liked to have broken those barriers many a time 
before, but years of repression had done their fatal work. Reserved 
people when they do throw off their reserve seem to say so much more 
than they intended and are so abashed at their temerity that they retreat 
farther than ever into their shells. But the confidences of little children 
are not only contagious but reassuring.” 


IN A ROSY MIST 


The passing of Miss Katherine E. Conway, the well-known Catholic 
writer, has called forth many tributes from fellow-writers, which reveal 
her beautiful character. 

A pleasant little incident, illustrating her quiet humor, is told in 
an account of Miss Conway, by Sister M. Eleanore in America. 

“One day,” she writes, “when I happened into Miss Conway’s room, 
I found her without her glasses, which was almost like finding her 
en deshabille in that room. She chuckled a bit when I came close to 
her and then uttered this dubious compliment: 





“T should like to go without my glasses all the time, for I saw you 
surrounded by a rosy mist which made you really beautiful.” 

Prejudice, spite, envy, jealousy are glasses that make us see the 
faults of others very distinctly. If we laid them aside, possibly we 
would see those around us also in some sort of a rosy mist—Charity. 


ASHES 
Ashes are the cold and unsightly remains of fires that once burned 


brightly. And yet, many an icy path has been made safe for slipping 
feet, with ashes. 








If perchance the pleasures you sought—that lured you by their 
brilliance and brightness, that flickered so high and promised so much, 
have suddenly burned out and turned to ashes, let them serve, by true 
repentance, to help you to walk more securely in the future. 
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Our Lady’s Page 


Our Lady of Perpetual Help 


IN DETROIT 
M. H. Parue, C.Ss.R. 


Detroit is the “ne plus ultra” in everything. The word is one of 
magic all over the land. It conjures up dreams of affluence and wealth, 
dreams of prosperity and happiness, dreams that draw men and their 
families from all the far-flung centers of our civilization, even as the 
light draws the moth, dreams that, alas, too often know nothing of an 
awakening. 

A magic City indeed, it surpasses in wonders the fairy tales of our 
childhood days. By leaps and bounds Detroit has, in a few years, 
forged its way to a place amongst the metropolitan gods of the Re- 
public. Its wheels of industry are grinding out a ceaseless music of 
wealth—wealth for the master—grinding, grinding, grinding for the 
slave. 

With all the sinfulness that allies itself to temporal prosperity, with 
all the crime that rises out of broken dreams, with all the monstrous 
forms of vice that strut, in silk or in rags, through this metropolis of 


wealth, Detroit, nevertheless, nurtures in its heart a strong and splen- 
did Faith. 


Examples are frequently given by self-constituted reformers which 
tend to leave the reader under the impression that our City is swallowed 
up in Paganism. But if Mammon has captured thousands, Christ has 
conquered tens of thousands. In proof of this we could multiply 
examples. It is our purpose in these lines to refer only to the hearts 
over which Our Mother of Perpetual Help rules. Seriously we think 
there is not a Catholic home in Detroit wherein Our Mother of Per- 
petual Help is not known and loved. Circumstances have lent them- 


selves to this end in a manner not to be found in other cities. For not 


only have the early Fathers and all the Redemptorists who have fol- 
lowed them preached the glories of our Blessed Mother, but from 
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hundreds of classrooms children have learned the love of Our Mother 
of Perpetual Help from the saintly Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary. This glorious order, founded by a Redemptorist 
Father, took Our Mother of Perpetual Help as its special patron, and 
to her, after God, owes its splendid religious spirit, and its astonishing 
progress through the years. 

Two Novenas are conducted in Holy Redeemer Church each year— 
one in May and the other closing on the Feast of the Immaculate Con- 
ception in December. 

From all over the city people crowd into our Church. Holy Re 
deemer is considered one of the most beautiful examples of Byzantine 
style of architecture in the country. Here our Blessed Mother’s shrine 
is but a temporary one. Soon, let us hope, we shall possess a shrine 
that well befit a great people’s devotion. 


The Novena in December was preached by Fathers Barrett and 
Youngblood. In spite of the fact that heavy rains fell on some of the 
days the attendance never diminished. Perhaps the most wonderful 
characteristic of the Detroit Novena is the number of Holy Com- 
munions offered up during those blessed days. By actual count over 
forty-two thousand Sacred Hosts were distributed between and in- 
cluding the morning of November 30th and December 8th. Figure out 
from this the average attendance at Daily Mass. Add to it the number 
who received their Novena Communions in nearly every other parish 
of the city. Then you will begin to see that the Golden Calf is not 
adored by all of Detroit, and that in the midst of materialism God is 
never forgotten. 

We are proud to boast of our temporal advancement, but prouder 
still of that spiritual progress which owes a large measure of its grati- 
tude to the love that emanates from the shrine of Our Mother of Per- 
petual Help in Holy Redeemer Church. 


IN GRATEFUL ACKNOWLEDGMENT 





“Business is good; finished last year ahead of every previous year 
of the firm’s existence. For this I am indebted to Our Lady of Per- 
petual Help. If you think it important enough you might mention it 


THE LicuortAn, and so help us to cancel part of our debt of gratitude 
to her.”—Chi. 











Catholic Events 
The Redemptorist Fathers throughout the world suffered a very 

serious loss in the death of Very Rev. Joseph Schwartz, the Procurator 

General of the Order. Father Schwartz died at Rome, Jan. 31. 

Father Schwartz is well remembered in the United States as an 
eloquent missionary, as a prominent member of the Congregation of 
the Most Holy Redeemer, and as a kind father and wise counsellor to 
the younger clergy who studied at the American College at Rome. 

Father Schwartz was born in New Orleans, La., Aug. 1, 1849, of 
devout Catholic parents. Having finished his classical course, he en- 
tered the Congregation of the most Holy Redeemer and took his vows 
on Oct. 15, 1868. He was ordained at an early age, not being quite 
twenty-three years old, June 6, 1872, in St. Peter’s Church, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

After a few years’ work in parishes and on missions, he was ap- 
pointed Director of the Preparatory College of the Redemptorist 
Fathers, then located at Ilchester, Md. (Oct. 3, 1877). Accommoda- 
tions at the College were very primitive in those early days. It was 
his ambition to find a better location and a larger building. This was 
providentially found in North East, Erie Co., Pa. 

There were some buildings on the grounds which formed the “Lake 
Shore Seminary” of the Baptists and Methodists, but were abandoned. 
After making the necessary alterations in these, Father Schwartz 
opened the now well organized and beautifully situated St. Mary’s 
Preparatory College of Our Lady of Perpetual Help, Aug. 2, 1881. 
Here he continued in office until July, 1890, when he was called upon 
to organize a Preparatory College for the St. Louis Province of the 
Redemptorist Fathers, at Kirkwood, Mo. 

In 1893 he became Provincial of that Province, and when the Most 
Rev. Nicholas Mauron, then Father General of the Order, died in 
Rome, Father Schwartz was made Consultor General to the New 
Father General, the Most Rev. Matthias Raus, C.Ss.R. This office 
necessitated his taking up his residence in Rome. 

Upon the resignation of Father Raus, in 1909, when the General 
Chapter elected a new Father General in the person of Most Rev. 
Patrick Murray, C.Ss.R., Father Schwartz was chosen for the office 
of Procurator General, a position he held till the day of his death. 

Father Schwartz was a man of striking physique and a gifted mind. 
He was kindhearted and cheerful, yet positive and a good disciplinarian. 
He made friends readily and was a pleasant companion and a devoted 
confrere to all his fellow-laborers. 

He seemed most happy when with the young students at the Pre- 
paratory College and later on in Rome, with the Seminarians at the 
American College. He always spoke of the students as “My boys.” 
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And the feeling was reciprocal and lasting. For when visiting this 
country on several occasions, while, as was natural, the younger 
Redemptorists showed their love and esteem for him, the Roman 
students among the secular clergy also would arrange gatherings to 
show their appreciation for his kindness to them while in Rome. 

* * * 


On Sunday, Jan. 30, amidst impressive Ceremonial, the new Holy 
Redeemer College, at Oakland, California, was dedicated by His Grace, 
Archbishop Edward J. Hanna, D.D., of San Francisco. The new 
College is to serve as Preparatory Seminary for the Pacific Coast 
district of the Redemptorist Fathers. Among those present at the 
ceremonies were: the Rt. Rev. Patrick J. Keane, bishop of Sacramento; 
the Very Rev. Edward K. Cantwell, C.Ss.R., Provincial of the St. 
Louis Province of the Redemptorists; the Very Rev. Henry Schutten, 
vice Provincial of the Pacific Coast district; the Rt. Rev. F. P. 
Dempsey, of St. Francis de Sales, Oakland; the Very Rev. H. A. 
Ayrinhac, D.D. LL.D., president of St. Patrick’s Seminary, Menlo 
Park, and the Very Rev. J. J. Jepson, Ph.D., S.T.B., president of St. 
Joseph’s College, Mountain View. 


The tract on which Holy Redeemer College has been erected is part 
of a scenic canyon commencing at the 8400 block on Foothill Blvd., 
Oakland, and winding back in among the hills. In this secluded spot, 
at a 65-foot elevation, stands the group of three buildings, frame- 
stucco, in a modern adaptation of the old Mission style. The chapel 
unit forms the center of the group; to one side extends the faculty 
building, to the other the student’s building. The three buildings are 
joined by cloistered walks which cluster the buildings around a patio, 
fashioned into an enclosed garden. 

Holy Redeemer College, under the present direction of Very Rev. 
Francis Romer, C.Ss.R., president, has been established exclusively for 
such students as feel inclined to take up the work of the Redemptorist 
order. Once such a student has completed his grammar course, has 
received a high character commendation and a sound bill of health, 
he is eligible for matriculation at the College. 

* « * 


In an editorial letter in the Northwestern Christian Advocate, 
Methodist weekly of Chicago, the writer makes the following com- 
parison, to bring home to his co-religionists the real state of affairs in 
Mexico: 

“To make the condition of the Mexican Catholic seem a little more 
real, let me state it as though the constitution and laws from which he 
suffers were enforced against Protestants. See what would happen 
to the Methodists, for instance: 

‘All ministers must be native born.” I haven’t the records by me, 
but, speaking from memory, that would exclude from our ministry 
Bishops Berry, Burt, Warne, Johnson and Richardson. We should 
be the poorer by the loss of such ministers as David G. Downey, John 
Thompson, Joshua Stanfield, W. R. Wedderspoon and hundreds of 
others. 
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“All ministers are debarred from the franchise and from public 
office.” What that would mean needs no elaboration at my hands. 

“Ministers may not establish, conduct or teach, in elementary 
schools.” 

By the enforcement of that law, every Methodist mission school in 
the United States, as well as the parochial schools, Lutheran and 
Roman Catholic, would be closed. 

“No minister may criticize the government, the constitution, the 
laws, public officials or any law-making body.” 

That would sweep through our Methodist ranks like a pestilence. 
There should be no ministerial agitation for better law enforcement, 
since all such agitation springs from criticism of laws or officials or 
both. The Anti-Saloon League would be robbed of most of its 
workers. No reform organization could be directed, or directly served 
by ministers. Every preacher who opposed the civil administration, 
state or federal, would thereby become a law-breaker. 

“All ministers must be registered with the public officials of the 
community in which they desire to perform their religious functions.” 

That would make every town-council or county board of commis- 
sioners the court of last appeal in the appointment of a pastor. The 
pastor would be amenable last of all, not to a conference or a bishop, 
but to a secular office-holder. 

“Religious papers may not discuss political affairs.” 

Under such a law either I should have to resign or go to jail. 
Every Methodist editor would face the same alternative. Before long, 
the Advocate would go out of business; I can’t imagine a Methodist 
paper being willing to live if it had to keep silence on prohibition, war 
and peace, racial questions, corruption in the public service, inter- 
national affairs, the moral aspects of elections, and a thousand other 
subjects. 

“All church buildings are the property of the nation.” 

Imagine that as a law in America! Chicago Temple, Detroit Metro- 
politan, the wonderful churches of Pasadena, Springfield, Mass., 
Minneapolis, Los Angeles, and thousands of other towns and cities, 
would all be public property. The Methodists would have prior right 
to their use, of course, and could maintain and repair them. But we 
could not own them! 

Transferred to the American scene, these Mexican laws affecting 
the Church, would appear manifestly unjust and oppressive. 


If everybody saw the situation as clearly as this Methodist editor 
sees it, our American people, irrespective of their religious differences 
from Catholics, would understand what the Mexican Catholics are 
suffering and what they are fighting for. And possibly they would 
see the close connection between Callesism and Sovietism at its worst. 

* * * 

The collection for the Near East Relief had already reached its 

total of $1,000,000 on January 30 and not all returns were in. A 


congratulatory cablegram was sent to our Holy Father, Pope Pius XI 
for his fifth anniversary. 


























The Castle of San Salvo. By Isabel 
C. Clarke. Published by Benziger 
Bros. Price, $2.00 net. 

Circumstances force Laura Rydal 
to chose against her love for another. 
The first love dies and a new and 
holier love awakes. In Rex Forde 
and Paul, Duke of San Salvo, Miss 
Clarke portrays characters so opposite 
that one is astonished at finding them 
with something in common—love for 
Laura Rydal. One finds it difficult 
to decide which feature of this book 
pleases most,—the direct and uninter- 
rupted action, the perfect proportion 
of detail, the strong characterization 
or the romantic atmosphere that per- 
vades. At least, this must be said: It 
is not the kind of a book one forgets, 
for it is a story one wishes to re- 
member. 

Eucharistic Whisperings. By Rev. 
Winifred Herbst, S.D.S. Published by 
the Salvatorian Fathers, St. Nazianz, 
Wisconsin. Prices: cloth, $0.50; leather, 
$1.25 to $1.75. 

In previous numbers of the Liguorian 
we have reviewed and recommended 
vols. I and II of this series of devout 
reflections on the Holy Eucharist and 
heart to heart talks with Jesus in the 
Blessed Sacrament. The III volume 
possesses all the excellent points of the 
preceding ones and will prove an ac- 
ceptable gift for priests, Sisters, etc. 


An Angel of Mercy. By Rev. F. A. 
Reuter and Rev. F. J. Ahern. Pub- 
lished by John W. Winterich, 1865 
Prospect Ave., Cleveland, O. Prices: 
$1.00 to $2.50 according to binding. 

This is a prayerbook especially 
adapted for Catholic nurses, neatly 
gotten up and of convenient size. It 
is an exceedingly practical book, com- 
posed by men who know the needs of 
the profession. Besides private devo- 
tions for the nurse herself, there are 
prayers for the sick, for the dying, 
practical hints, choice readings. 

The Dummy of Stainwright Hall. 
By G. Leslie Baker. Published by B. 
Herder Book Co. Net $1.75. 


Some Good Books 


With turret-bound, castellated Stain- 
wright Hall as background, the author 
unfolds a charming story in which 
pathos, humor and mystery are blended. 
The Stainwright heirs find the return 
to the ancestral home a great adven- 
ture that threatens at times to lead to 
serious complications. But the frolic- 
some little Ina, otherwise the Imp, 
never fails to discover the brighter side 
of things, and in the end the great 
secret is revealed and all join in the 
general rejoicing. 

At the Sign of the Silver Cup. By 
Helen Atteridge. Published by P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons. $2.00; postpaid, $2.15. 

The fortunate reader of this novel 
is assuredly in for a treat! It takes 
him back to the stirring times of Cath- 
olic persecution in England that fol- 
lowed in the wake of the infamous 
Oates Plot and the London Fire of 
1666. Into the historical events of the 
time the author has woven a romance 
between a silversmith’s apprentice and 
daughter. Luke Furrow, the appren- 
tice, had always longed for Life—more 
Life. This longing had led him to 
London during those eventful years. 
At length his desire was fulfilled—but 
only in the shadow of Tyburn! 

Living for God. By Sister Marie 
Paula, Ph.D. Published by Benziger 
Brothers. $1.50, net. 

His Eminence, Patrick Cardinal 
Hayes, has so fittingly described the 
excellent qualities of this volume, that 
we can do no better than quote his 
words: 

“Viving for God’ is a series of very 
practical talks to our Religious by one 
of themselves who has been very ob- 
servant and desires to be helpful. This 
little volume is delightfully human and 
deeply spiritual, written in a cheerful 
and optimistic spirit, and should prove 
very useful to our revered and devoted 
women dedicated to Christ in our con- 
vents. May it serve, with the blessing 
of Our Lord and the aid of Mary our 
Mother, to brighten the path to per- 
fection and sweeten and lighten the 
burden on the way.” 








Lucid Intervals 





“Give me a sentence with the word 
vermun.” 
“Before I go fishin’, I go vermin.” 


A coupé may be small and incon- 
venient, but at least nobody can drive 
it from the back seat. 


Doctor—Your father seems hale and 
hearty at the age of 104. 

Mountaineer—Yep, but pap’s slippin’. 
T’other day I heard him say he reck- 
oned he’d take up the game of golf. 


Teacher—And so we find that heat 
expands things and cold contracts 
them, Can any one give me an ex- 
ample of this? Bright Student—Yes, 
ma’am. The days are longer in sum- 
mer. 


An automobile tourist was traveling 
through the great Northwest when he 
met with a slight accident to his ma- 
chine. In some way he had mislaid his 
monkey wrench so he stopped at a 
nearby farmhouse where the following 
conversation took place between him 
and the Swede farmer: 

“Have you a monkey wrench here?” 

“Naw; my brother he got cattle 
rench over there: my cousin he got 
sheep rench further down this road 
but too cold here for monkey rench.” 








The traveller asked the Pullman 
porter what was his average tip. 

“A dollar,” replied the porter. 

The gentleman handed him a dollar, 
and as the porter pocketed the bill, 
he added: “Thank you, sah, but you 
is the first gentleman to come up to 
average.” 


Little Isidor Shapiro rushed into the 
grocery store. Banging a dime down 
on the counter he panted: 

“Gimme for ten cents animal crack- 
ers—take out the nies.” 


During an epidemic in a_ small 
southern town every infected house 
was put under quarantine. After the 
disease had been checked an old 


negress protested vigorously when the 
health officers started to take down 
the sign on her house. 

“Why, Auntie,” exclaimed the officer, 
“why don’t you want me to take it 
down?” 

“Well, sah,” she answered, “dey ain’ 
be’n a bill-collectah neah dis house 
sence dat sign went up. You'll let it 
alone!” 


A Ford is a car you push uphill with 
your left foot. 


Druggist—What kind of soap do you 
want, lad? 

Johnny—I want some that’s got lots 
o perfume in it so’s Ma’ll know I 
washed my face an’ won’t make me do 
it Over again every time. 


Teacher—“Give me a sentence with 
the word ‘analyze’.” 

Small Boy—‘“‘My sister Anna says she 
never makes love, but oh, how 
Analyze.’ 


“Harry, dear, I have been dreadfully 
insulted,” cried the young wife to her 
husband on his return home. 

“Insulted by whom?” he asked in 
astonishment. 

“B-by your mother,” she answered, 
bursting into tears. 

“My mother, Flora? Nonsense! 
She’s miles away.” 

Flora dried her tears. “I'll tell you 
all about it,’ she said: A letter came 
for you this morning addressed in your 
mother’s handwriting, so I—I opened 
i, 

“T see.” 

“Tt was written to you——’ 

“T understand. But where does the 
inst't come in?” 

“In the—the postscript,” answered 
the young wife. “It s-said: ‘Dear 
F-Flora—Don’t fail to give this letter 


999 


to Harry’. 


, 


“Doan vouh start no fight with me, 
man. Ah’s been decorated in de war.” 

“Mabbe yuh wuz, but in mah opinion 
it’s time yuh got redecorated.” 
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Redemptorist Scholarships 


_ A scholarship is a fund the interest of which serves for the educa- 
tion of a Redemptorist missionary in perpetuity. 


Those who have given any contribution, great or small, to the 
burses shall have a share in perpetuity in the daily Masses, the daily 
Holy Communions, and daily special prayers that shall be offered up 
by our professed Students for the founders and associate founders of 
Redemptorist Scholarships. It goes without saying that the donors 
are credited with their share of the works performed by these students 
after they have become priests. 


Burse of St. Mary (Redemptorist Parish, New Orleans, La.) $5,000.00 
Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (St. Joseph’s Parish, 


WN: GRD 6 hs cv vncneeescctatviccdavacicacsewasin 497.00 - 
Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help of St. Alphonsus 
CPR GID oc cecnnndceiccctciacmmuciinecens 1,258.50 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (Kansas City, Mo.).. 2,007.00 


Burse of St. Joseph (Married Ladies, Rock Church, St. Louis), 
$2,100.69; Burse of St. Cajetan (Single Ladies of Rock Church), 
$4,178.48; Burse of St. Joseph, $643.00; Burse of St. Francis, 
Assisi, $1,007.50; Burse of the Little Flower, $2,948.75; Burse of 
St. Thomas, Apostle, $211.00; Burse of St. Jude, $262.50; Burse 
of St. Rita, $506.00; Burse of St. Anne, $652.00; Burse of St. 
Gerard, $527.00; Burse of the Sacred Heart, $188.25; Burse of 
Holy Family, $20.00; Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help, 
$924.00; Burse of St. Peter, $237.25; Burse of the Poor Souls, 
$3,750.00; Burse of St. Alphonsus, $40.00; Burse of St. Anthony, 
$400; Mr. F. Henze Burse, $1,800.00; Burse of Ven. Bishop 
Neumann, $877.75; Our Lady of Perpetual Help (Knoxville), 
$600.00; Promoters’ Burse of the Sacred Heart, $483.79; Mary 
Gockel Burse, $2.00. 














Books 


FOR PARISH, SCHOOL AND HOME LIBRARY 











JESUS TEACH ME TO 
PRAY 


Price: Leather, 60c; cloth, 
45c; leatherette, 25c; brown 
paper, 10c. 


HIS FATHER’S WAY 


A Novel. 
By Rev. C. F. Donovan. 
Price, $2.00. 


THE RAINBOW’S POT 
OF GOLD 
By Marie Merceret. 


Price, $1.75. 


THE STUDY OF THE 
BIBLE 
By L. C. Fillion. 


Price, $3.00. 


FATHER TIM’S TALKS 


By Rev. C. D. McEnniry, C. 
Ss. R. 


Vol. I, Postpaid, $1.00 
Vol. II, postpaid, $1.00 
Vol. III, postpaid, $1.00 
Vol. IV, Postpaid, $1.00 
Vol. V, postpaid, $1.00 


THE GIRL FROM MINE 
RUN 


By W. W. Whalen. 
Price, $2.00. 


TEACHER TELLS A 
STORY (Book II) 
By J. D. Hannan, D.D. 
Price, $2.00. 


YOUR RELIGION 
By Rev. W. H. Russell. 
Price, $1.75. 


AT THE SIGN OF THE 
SILVER CUP 


By Helen Atteridge. 
Price, $2.00. 


THE HOUSE OF 
MYSTERY 
By Lida Coghlan. 
Price, $1.75. 


RELIGION AND COM- 
MON SENSE 
By M. J. Scott, S.J. 
Price, $1.50. 





ORDER AT ONCE FROM 


THE LIGUORIAN 


SCONOMOWOC 


Box A 


WISCONSIN 











